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J. 

IT may be well if I explain first of all what I mean by a 
philosophical principle. To me the very idea of philosophy 
suggests an attempt to correlate the whole of human experience 
and to find an ultimate point of view from which all the special 
sciences and aspects of human life can be seen to make sense. 
Any smaller idea of philosophy, such as, for example, the 
contention of Mr. Bertrand Russell that ethics is not part of 
philosophy, simply stultifies itself in time, for man’s life seeks 
ever to unify itself and to find and create unity, rationality 
and coherence in the universe generally. At any rate the 
formative periods in the history of thought have been those 
when such general points of view have emerged, and though the 
present day happens to show us more criticism than construction, 
I am bold to believe that all that is sound in the various points 
of view will fall into its proper place when once the helpful 
uniting thought and impulse has been found. 

On this occasion I wish to suggest that what I have ventured 
to call ‘“Symbolism ” affords us at any rate one such general 
’ point of view which may help to synthesize our problems and 
our interests. Symbolism is a word used to describe the 
conviction that in all experience there is a duality which is 
continuously being overcome; that the two worlds of fact 
and value are not irretrievably opposed; that all knowledge 
is valid but relative only to a more or less circumscribed point 
of view, and that such points of view have to be continuously 
interpreted in the light of more ultimate and more inclusive 
systems ; that we live in a world which is neither pure matter 
nor pure spirit, but one in which a rational purpose is discoverable 
for all that. 


I want then to start with a distinction fundamental to 
Cartesianism, that there is in human experience the outward 
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and the inward, the material and the spiritual. We ourselves 
are souls or minds in bodies. We use material instruments 
to achieve our mentally conceived purposes and outwardly 
spoken or written words to express our thoughts. Most 
if not all our experience is ordered by this symbolical principle. 

Now how are we to define the difference between the 
“ outward’ and the “inward”? A most obvious definition 
is to say that the outward consists of everything that can be 
apprehended by the bodily senses and the inward of everything 
that cannot. But the ambiguity of this statement is familiar 
to physicists: there exist particles of matter too minute to be 
apprehended by human touch or sight, colours beyond the range 
of the visible spectrum, notes of music too high or too low 
on the scale to be recorded by the human ear. Are these 
things then inward or do they approximate to the nature of 
the spiritual? Surely not; yet there seems to be some 
confusion on this point, for many enthusiasts for the reality 
of spirit seem to imagine that physicists are necessarily in 
some way spiritualizing matter when they reduce it to elements 
which are imperceptible by us, using the medium of the human 
body. If we are to avoid this absurdity, we must affirm at 
least that there may be outward things which are in fact 
imperceptible. 

A second conceivable definition is to say that the outward 
is that which occupies time or space, the inward that which 
does not. This is much better and may ultimately stand ; 
but it certainly leads to other difficulties at first sight not less 
serious. 

Our thoughts certainly happen one after the other. Are 
they then to be classed as outward? It is of little use to evade 
this question by suggesting that what is properly outward 
must occupy both space and time and that what occupies 
time alone is really inward. For, even apart from the doubt 
raised by the modern theory of relativity, whether time and 
space are themselves separable from one another, it seems 
undeniable that we do in some sense connect the operations 
of our minds with the places at which our bodies are, and that 
therefore even mental processes are in some vague and partial 
way localized. In fact, the more deeply we consider, the 
harder we find the task of seeing clearly any hard and fast 
distinction between the two great kinds of reality which 
constitute our essentially dual experience. 

Perhaps we shall be wise to determine that, in general, 
when we speak of outward realities we shall be referring to those 
which occupy both space and time and are in principle (though 
possibly not in fact) perceptible by bodily senses; while we 
denote as inward realities those which fail to satisfy both these 
conditions of outwardness. 
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So the minutest particles of matter will still be classed as 
outward and thoughts will be classed as inward. 

Still it will follow that any rigid line drawn between what 
is inward and what is outward in our experience is bound to 
be more or less arbitrary, and that we can only say that some 
things are certainly more inward or more outward than others. 
For example, in the domain of the inward as thus defined, 
a thought considered as an act of thinking would seem to be less 
completely inward than an ideal or even a general law considered 
as an object of thought, for, while a thought is an event which 
occurs in time, an ideal or a general law which is thought about 
does not “‘ occur’? anywhen or anywhere, and cannot be said 
to occupy space or time at all. Again, in the domain of the 
outward, colours would seem to be less definitely outward than 
the “‘ primary ” qualities of material things which are perceptible 
by touch, for it is always the coloured object rather than the 
colour itself which occupies space, and that which is the spatial 
object, which gives rise to our perception of it as coloured, 
turns out on examination to be a kind of vibration which is 
not itself colour. 

Finally, there are many realities denoted by single words, 
which seem to have an intricately mixed character. For 
example, such external acts as walking or writing include a 
series of events perceptible to the senses in space and time, 
and also a certain volitional activity which cannot be so 
perceived. 

We shall therefore accept our definition as a working 
arrangement, and ask—What are the possible relations which 
may connect outward realities with inward realities? We 
will simplify the problem if we take first for our outward realities 
the material objects constructed by man’s own craft. Considered 
in relation to man’s inward or mental life, they divide themselves 
into two classes, namely: (a) Some take their character from 
what is done with them, and these we will call instruments ; 
(b) others take their character from what is known by them, 
and these we will call symbols. For example, a violin is an 
instrument, whereas a musical score is a symbol, for it informs 
the musician what he is to play. Again, a machine gun (as 
a weapon to be fought with) is an instrument, whereas a flag 
is a symbol to convey information or ideas to the mind. 

Of course, this distinction is complicated when it is 
recognized that every instrument is also a symbol and every 
symbol is also an instrument. For example, a violin can 
suggest thought by music and a musical score is partly an 
apparatus which makes it possible for a piece of music to be 
played, or a system of flag signalling can be part of military 
operations. Thus, just as there are things to be known by 
instruments, so there are things to be done by symbols. Yet 
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our distinction remains valid. For an instrument only becomes 
a symbol because it is first an instrument, and a symbol only 
becomes an instrument because it is first a symbol. Therefore 
we can distinguish the two relations of Instrumentality and 
Significance. 


Instruments are made what they are by their usefulness 
in human action directed to an end. 

Man’s own body and limbs are the immediate organs of 
human action. But man widens his range of activity by 
fashioning tools or machinery of all kinds. So the hand is 
man’s natural instrument; the violin, the axe or umbrella 
are his artificial instruments. Also that in which a man works 
with his instruments or tools can become instrumental in his 
purposive activity (for example, the wood, chopped by an axe, 
helps in the getting of a fire). 

Now all the things with which I act have some existence 
and reality apart from my use of them, that is, they are, as 
things, separable from their instrumentality, though it is far 
more important to see that their significance or value is vastly 
changed by the fact that they are used as instruments. 

It is in action that instrumentality is made concrete, is 
embodied. If I desire that something should come to pass, 
the moment my desire becomes a purpose I start on some action 
aS a means to bring it to pass. If there were no purposes or ends 
in the world, there could be no means and no action properly 
so called. On the other hand, all that is really means to end 
is related thereby to action as part of that with which something 
is done. Clearly in our observation of what goes on in the 
world outside us, we habitually distinguish what we hold to 
be action from other events, by noting that these events appear 
to happen and to be what they are solely because they are 
instruments in the realization of some end or purpose. For 
example, when an insect or lower organism’s behaviour seems 
to be intelligible only as a means to some end, such as the 
preservation of life or propagation of its species, we speak of 
it as acting in the proper sense of the word, and so we contrast 
its behaviour with that of inanimate objects, which seems more 
wholly expressible as the result of what happens to them. 

Now the essential connection between instrumentality 
and purposive action may be obscured by an ambiguous use of 
the terms ‘‘ mechanism ” or “‘ mechanical”’. Machines properly 
so called are artificial instruments of man. Whenever therefore 
we see a machine at work, the first and most natural inference 
is that it is directed by some governing purpose. If Nature 
is conceived as a proper or instrumental mechanism, it must 
owe its being and character to purposive action of some kind. 
Of course, we can used the word ‘‘ mechanical”? in another 
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and metaphorical sense, namely, a machine that is constructed 
to work in a relative sense “ by itself’ and apart from human 
action ; if we attend exclusively to this relative independence 
of the machine, we come to use the term ‘“ mechanical ”’ to 
denote those processes in Nature which seem at first sight to 
have nothing to do with any purpose and are certainly unaffected 
by any purpose of man. For example, the heat of the sun 
evaporates water “ mechanically’. But all this is metaphor : 
and still more so when we speak of Nature or even the universe 
aS a mechanism. Therefore, instrumentality is primarily the 
relation .of act to purpose, and this is a symbolical relation 
(using symbolism in the widest sense). 


What, then, is the essential character of a symbol or 
significance? Some philosophers have tried to reduce the 
relation of significance to the relation of instrumentality ; and 
there is this fact to explain their attempt, namely, that, whereas 
the usefulness of an instrument does not depend upon its being 
a symbol also, every constructed symbol has been an instrument 
from the first. In fact it is not possible to conceive symbols 
having no instrumentality, though it is possible to conceive 
instruments having no significance. For example, primitive 
man fashions a club ; but he does not necessarily mean anything 
by it, except in the sense that he ‘‘ means ” to knock someone 
on the head. The effectiveness of the instrument does not 
depend on its symbolizing anything. In fact, when weapons 
too easily signify something to the foe, camouflage and disguise 
in warfare spring up. 

But for all that, it is not the whole truth to argue that 
when we say that certain words signify a certain reality we 
mean that these words are used in order to present a certain 
reality to someone’s mind and are significant only as means of 
fulfilling this purpose. For this argument ignores the fact that 
the relation of the words to that which they signify is radically 
different from their relation to the purpose of the mind which 
uses them as significant. Thus we have here two radically 
different relations. 

Therefore we define significance as that relation which 
language (or anything taken as the equivalent of language) 
bears to that which it brings into the consciousness of the 
minds which use it. 

Thus while action is the essential embodiment of 
instrumentality, language is the essential vehicle of significance. 
And though it is true that the utterance of language is a kind 
of action and all symbols must be related to a purpose activity 
which uses them as symbolic, it is nevertheless true that this 
symbolic character (or significance) consists in a relation of 
things to mind (or of things to one another in mind) which 
is certainly not instrumental. 
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Now just as man constructed artificial instruments in order 
to extend the range of the action of which the natural instruments 
are the limbs of his body, so, in the same way, he has extended 
the significance inherent in the changes of his face and posture 
by inventing systems of artificial symbols, of which spoken 
and written language is the chief. 

Therefore there is first established and recognized a relation 
of a distinct and peculiar kind between symbol and the thing 
symbolized, and then the symbols can be used for the purpose 
of communicating knowledge. For example, we may say: 
“The rain has stopped and the sun is shining’. Here the 
words have a relation of significance towards the state of the 
weather itself and, incidentally, to the state of my mind as 
I speak, and then they can have a relation of instrumentality 
to my purpose of telling you not to take your umbrella and 
goloshes. 

Therefore, instrumentality is the relation of a thing to that 
which is effected by it, whereas significance is the relation of a 
thing to that which is suggested by 1. 


Moreover, instrumentality relates its terms in time, whereas 
significance relates its terms timelessly. Thus effects or results 
follow in time the means taken to produce them (or are strictly 
simultaneous with the completion of the means). For example, 
to produce violin music it is necessary that the violin should be 
played, that is, a whole series of instrumental actions have to be 
performed, the last of which is the drawing of the bow across 
the strings by a skilled artist, and then, and not till then, there 
is the music; and if I desire to convey certain information, 
it is necessary that I express myself in intelligible language, 
and then, and not till then, will you understand me and my 
purpose be achieved. On the other hand, the relation of the 
words which I speak to that which is signified by them is 
essentially timeless or time transcending ; for words spoken at 
one time can be understood to refer timelessly to an event 
which has occurred or will occur at another time. That is, 
the relation of significance is precisely that whereby in common 
experience the separations of time are overcome and transcended. 
For example, I can only make a general assertion about the 
eighteenth century because I am able to treat the successive 
years of that century as together making up a unity which is 
simultaneously present both to your mind and mine; it is the 
relation of significance which makes this possible. It follows 
that instrumentality is in itself a more ‘“ outward ”’ relation 
than significance, that is because it relates its terms temporally, 
for we agreed that occupation of time marked at least a certain 
degree of outwardness. True, significance may relate two quite 
outward things, such as spoken words and a past event, but it 
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relates them altogether inwardly and timelessly. For example, in 
the words “‘ William the Conqueror landed in England in 1066 ”, 
the signifying words are present and the event signified is past, 
but the relation of significance between them bridges, as it were, 
the gap of time, just because it is itself not in time. 


Up to now we have been considering these two relations 
in connection with human action and means of expression. 
But man uses his own experience of instruments and symbols 
to interpret to himself and master more completely that world 
of surrounding Nature, the order of which is beyond him. 
Now this order presents a puzzle. In part, though man did 
not fashion it, it seems to have been expressly fashioned so as 
to serve man’s purposes. He lives and acts and is successful 
in his aims because the necessities of life and action, such as 
food, warmth, etc., lie more or less ready at his need. And 
he is able to know, only because everything which presents 
itself to his mind through his bodily senses comes to him charged 
with a significance which relates it to something beyond that 
which at the particular moment is particularly perceived. 
Of course, man’s knowledge of external Nature is largely 
determined by its possible or actual usefulness to his practical 
ends. But certainly also this usefulness in turn depends on 
the fact that everything which man perceives has to him a 
meaning which in itself is not usefulness. Thus, once more, 
we find instrumentality and significance interdependent yet 
radically distinct. 

Now the Nature which up to a point so faithfully ministers 
to human life is nevertheless perpetually destroying it and may 
finally abolish it altogether. What is to be the inference? 
Is the universe itself purposeless: or is it in some sense the 
instrument of a vaster purpose to which man himself is but a 
means? Is the universe itself meaningless: or is it wholly 
significant of something which surpasses man’s understanding ? 
Such are the questions which from time immemorial man’s 
metaphysical theology has been trying to answer. 

Here I would just point out that those answers which are 
in a broad sense theistic may be divided into two classes, 
according as they incline to take either instrumentality or 
significance to be the fundamental type of relation which 
unites the world to God. For example, to some the “outward” 
world of space and time appears primarily as the instrument of 
some cosmic purpose, whereas to others this world appears 
primarily as the symbol in and through which God is signifying 
and expressing His Eternal Nature to those who have the 
eyes to see. Those think of God as acting in or doing something 
with the world, whereas these think of God as revealing Himself 
within it. Those think of the source of evil as disobedience 
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calling for moral effort, whereas these think of the source 
of evil as error and illusion calling for mystical experience. 


I; 

I want now to try to justify what has been said by a 
consideration of some of the problems of knowledge. 

Philosophy is or should be the most thoroughgoing effort 
that is prompted by the scientific impulse: it is a determined 
effort to think clearly about the problems of life and existence. 
Philosophy springs from the need of man for fuller knowledge, 
and we have no right to stop the “ will to know ” at any point. 

Now in our search into the methods by which the intellect 
pursues its search for truth we must take account of the fact 
that the great bulk of our thinking is subconscious. Logic 
must try to recover the joints of this infinitely subtle process 
by which beliefs are formed. But convictions may have behind 
them a vast inductive process through which the human race 
has passed, but of which the individual is not fully conscious : 
that is, the instinct can be the deposit of the whole process of 
human reasoning. 

Still philosophy can only deal with consciousness and 
logic must study the effort of the “ willto know’”’. For example, 
we must criticize the basis of most of our generalizations. Thus 
the trouble with the major premises or universal propositions is 
that they are only possible as definitions, and so the uniformity 
of Nature is only certain in the sense which makes it a statement 
of the law of identity (A is A), and it is only in this sense that 
the uniformity of Nature is a necessary postulate of thought. 

Our forefathers used to transfer this unconditional 
certainty to specific “causal”’ relations, only because they 
believed in Real Kinds distinct from all others. But biological 
evolution has made it impossible thus to postulate Real Kinds, 
and s0, while the impulse for universal deduction remains with 
us, we cannot be sure of our application to any particulars. 
The Ancients saw this, and in fact both Plato and Aristotle 
regard particulars as unknowable. 

Therefore the difficulty about deduction is that we have no 
certain right to our starting point, and the difficulty about 
induction is that we have no certain right to any conclusion ; 
for to prove a conclusion inductively would be to form a complete 
list of all possibilities and to disprove all but one. But only in 
mathematics is this possible. 

But no living thought is either deductive or inductive ; 
it is always both at once. That is to say, there is a see-saw 
between a “system of facts as a whole” and the constituent 
parts. We do not begin with either a generalization or mere 
facts; only at the end of our reasoning are we in posses- 
sion of either, and therefore living thought is circular, moving 
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round a system of facts, improving its understanding both of 
the system and of its constituent parts. 

Now this continuous re-interpretation of the system by the 
facts and of the facts by the system means that absolute and 
final certainty is not attainable outside the sphere of mathematics, 
and that all knowledge is symbolic. But it does not mean 
that progress in knowledge is impossible, while it shows us how 
futile it is to rest in abstract universals, for our experience must 
be progressively systematized in order to get a more and more 
concrete universal. 

Thus we shall not be agitated by meaningless dilemmas 
as to whether reality is one or many, but will set about under- 
standing in what senses it is either. And we shall not set the 
infinite and the finite over against one another, but we shall 
say that the finite is that whose explanation is in something 
other than itself and the infinite is just the whole whose 
explanation must be within itself. 

Thus philosophy tries to deal with all the facts as related 
in the one system of the universe. It aims at a comprehension 
covering the multitude of particular facts and penetrating to the 
principle of unity which holds them together. Thus the 
intellect’s demand for coherence must govern the work of 
thought. But coherence is not adequate as the all-explaining 
principle, for the simple reason that coherence must always 
be coherence of something. So we shall find that the principle 
of unity must be more than intellectual, for the particulars as 
seen in a “‘ system” give us a concrete harmony of different 
elements, not the mere absence of contradictions, and inevitably 
we pass beyond intellect, as the word is commonly used, to 
imagination and conscience. These are, of course, functions 
of the one mind or reason, and it is clear that philosophy requires 
imagination as well as intellect, the artistic as well as the 
scientific capacity. 


Clearly knowledge is seldom attained without serious 
effort. With what object do men undertake this effort? 
Clearly we go on asking Why? till all our statements support 
one another in a system known to include all the facts, and 
under the influence of the speculative impulse, reality is the 
ultimate subject of our thought. Thus the “will to know” 
is a typical instance of the desire for self-transcendence: it is 
the effort to escape from one’s own particularity and to realize 
one’s membership in a whole which prompts alike the search 
for knowledge, the creation of beauty, the devotion to duty, 
and the worship of God. Man is a finite mind; but becuase 
he is mind, he cannot be content with his finitude. 

Now the word “logical ”’ is to be used of the process by 
which we find an answer to our questions. But the larger word 
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“rational”? is used alike of the question and of the method 
adopted to find the answer. Thus logic is the science of 
intellectual process so far as it leads to knowledge. But it needs 
some non-logical impulse to set this intellectual process in 
motion. So the question is whether the desire to be satisfied 
is rational. 

Now so far as we want knowledge to guide us in conduct, 
we know where we are. But this is not enough, for the amount 
of effort required in any case and the amount of other valuable 
activity thus displaced have to be taken into account. But 
the great problems, such as those of God, freedom and 
immortality, are not unimportant to any man. Our answer to 
these may not alter our conception of what we ought to do 
nor increase our knowledge of how to do it, but it may vitally 
affect our resolution to do what we know we ought to do. 
We may not use for our ends any faith we reach with regard 
to these matters, but it may use us, and it may even be that 
we shall thus find the fulfilment of our own destiny. Thus, 
in the world revealed by astronomy, geology and biology, we 
ask the nature and character of the power or force which orders 
it; and though the answer to this will not add to our skill 
in weaving, or carpentering, or medicine, or generalship, 
without it all is uncertain and all resolution becomes infected 
with ultimate doubts. 

Now our knowledge of all these ultimate problems must, 
from the nature of things, be more symbolic than exactly 
logical. But this is only an accentuation of a difficulty felt in 
all concrete knowledge. 

Thus knowledge is to be pursued for its own sake, but not 
for its own sake alone, nor in isolation from all other interests. 
Knowledge is one of the good things of life, but its value lies 
in its relation to some individual personality. It is not for 
anybody the highest good, for the highest good is a condition 
of the whole soul, or mind, or reason. 


IT. 

We never have a mere sensation which is a sensation 
and nothing more; or if we have, we are unaware of it. All 
definite and individualized sensations are of necessity universals, 
that is, this instance of such and such a thing (t6S¢e totovde). 
This complex character it never loses and the elaboration and 
articulation of this complexity is the whole task of science. 
But the whole emphasis of science is on one of the two elements 
in the complex fact; that is, it ignores as far as possible the 
“this” in order to understand the ‘‘such”’. It passes from 
perception to conception. For example, Euclid is concerned 
with the isosceles triangle as such; but he cannot move a 
step without the particular triangle ABC. Therefore, just 
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as a mere particular can never be an object of experience, so 
a mere universal can never be entertained in thought. For 
example, in the judgment “‘ This rose is red’, the predicate 
clearly contains a wider meaning than the redness of the rose 
before me, namely, the whole class of red objects. But do 
we hold the bare universal in our minds? It seems that we 
are quite incapable of holding a general idea in our minds 
without the help of its name or some other symbol. That is, 
without some percept or image, I cannot hold a concept in 
my thought, and yet it is not a mere particular. In other 
words, meaning cannot exist without expression, nor logical 
content without mental image or symbol. That is, the idea 
as ““ meaning ”’ can only exist in and by means of the “ idea ” 
as “mental image’. But this image can originate in 
perception or in imagination. In other words, we cannot think 
for a moment without imagery or symbolism of some kind, 
and we shall find that one main function of art is to supply 
adequate or comparatively adequate imagery for our concepts. 

Now just as the intellect attends to the universal aspect, 
so the intuition of art supplements our understanding of the 
reality by attempting to understand the object from within 
instead of through its external relation. So that only by the 
union of science and art can genuine knowledge be reached. 
Nor must we think that a great work of art is not just as logical 
as a geometrical proposition, for its logic is more subtle and 
minute. 

Now words are the most common form of imagery. For 
example, justice is the symbol of a most important abstract 
universal. If the words are not connected with what they 
symbolize in such a way as to suggest a visual image, we can 
think without emotion of the subject in hand. But if the 
words have so little essential connection with their meanings, 
we may attach great emotional value to them without meaning 
anything at all. Herein lies the appeal of shibboleths, party 
cries, for example. Still despite the dangers of verbalism, 
words are the best symbols for logic because they do not seek 
to embody the meaning concretely ; they only stand for it, 
that is, they are formal symbols with the representative element 
at a minimum. But the more this representative or image 
element is developed, the more is the meaning of the word 
definitely limited; and so, though the meaning of a word can 
be modified to a large extent, the meaning of a picture or a poem 
or a moral act is fixed. 

Thus we conclude that thought is justified in abstracting 
from the ‘‘ this” to attend to the “such”; but in the end 
it. must relate its abstract “truth” to the real world, and 
the point of view of art transforms what it illuminates and 
adds new values of its own. 
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The intellect by itself, since it can never grasp its own 
subject-matter, cannot escape from its own restlessness—for 
example, is for ever asking “Why?” But art is at rest, 
because the imagination rounds off the experience into a 
relatively complete whole; and so art remains the natural 
culmination of science. Art is the climax of the speculative 
activity of mind: its product is generically superior to that 
of science. But the method of art is simply different from 
that of science. 


Clearly if we are determined to follow intellectual methods 
only, we shall end with a scientific truth which states so much 
of the real world as its methods can reach—a dissected corpse. 
For clearly all the use of universal propositions made by the 
intellect is based on definitions which we make more or less 
arbitrarily, and only if we make perfect intellectual satisfaction 
our standard can we be satisfied with mere intellect. For 
example, there is the intellectual life of Aristotle’s God who, 
just because he is omniscience, knows nothing of this world of 
ours. 


Yet if thought is to be valid at all, the world of our 
experience must be governed by some one principle accessible 
to thought. But we could only discover this principle in 
the moment when all events and phenomena are already known. 
Thus to us the one principle is never fully knowable, and so 
our whole intellectual life is, in greater or less degree, 
experimental, and we only reach a provisional certainty by 
turning a general statement into a definition. But we are 
never quite sure that our result is true of any given fact. That 
is, we reach cogency of reasoning at the cost of surrendering 
applicability to fact. 


Yet the abstractions of science do help us to understand 
and control the real world, for it is always inquiring as to the 
principles governing the real world, and truth is that system 
of notions which would give perfect intellectual satisfaction. 
Truth is, indeed, only one element in reality which is compact 
of it and of many other elements besides. But this difficulty 
gives us no right to argue that an idea is an object of the mind 
standing somewhere between the mind itself and the reality it 
seeks to know, for an idea is a mental apprehension of reality, 
though, of course, the idea can be more or less distorted. 


Reality is the presupposition of all our thinking and the 
distinction between mind and its objects is drawn within the 
totum of experience. Thus we conclude that the knowledge 
which grasps reality must therefore be something more than 
that scientific knowledge which grasps truth (and whose perfect 
type is mathematics). 
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IV. 

Let us further look at the method of scientific knowledge 
employed in our judgments. For the unit of thought is the 
judgment. All judgments are statements about and 
apprehension of reality, and if the universe is a single system, 
as philosophy presupposes and experience increasingly testifies, 
no one part can be wholly unconnected with any other part. 
So wherever a man starts, his “ will to know” drives him on 
to make the entire universe the object of his thought. 

Now a simple judgment like ‘“ This is red’’ demands 
that I know what red is, that is it demands a knowledge of 
universals. But we cannot argue from a universal definition to 
some particular, for if the major premise is stated enumeratively 
(re “all men”’’) it is unwarranted, and if the minor premise 
(“‘ Socrates is a man ’’) is stated generically it is unwarranted. 
Therefore the “will to know” throws its proposition into 
hypothetical form (“if man, then mortal’’), and_ this 
hypothetical judgment affirms a connection of content, and 
its only basis is that the two contents are mutually implicated 
in a system which contains both; and so the hypothetical 
judgment (“if A, then B’’) presses on to the disjunctive 
judgment, which is the judgment when a system is stated 
in its unity by the subject and in its differences by the predicate 
(for example, a triangle is either equilateral, isosceles or scalene). 
Thus the disjunctive is the proper form of knowledge, and it is 
the form of omniscience which can be represented as a disjunctive 
judgment in which the universe is the subject and its whole 
wealth of variety the predicate. 

Now from the first we are engaged with a system, and the 
simplest judgment is an apprehension of unity in difference, 
and the most elaborate judgment is the apprehension of difference 
held together in the unity of a universal and the articulation of a 
universal into its difference ; and therefore, since the simplest 
judgment implies a reference to the most elaborate judgment, 
the simpler judgments are only symbolical of the elaborate 
one in various degrees—the latter is the concrete universal and 
the former is more or less abstract. 


Vi. 

We can thus see that contradiction is at once the enemy 
and the stimulus of the intellect. Contradiction is what it 
cannot think, and yet contradiction is what makes it think ; 
and by the discovery of new contradiction, thought is forced 
on to a more and more systematic apprehension (for example, 
the oscillation between liberty and order in a civilization). 

Now it is futile to protest against this process of the 
intellect (even in the name of pragmatism, vitalism and activism), 
for ‘‘ truth is one aspect of experience’ (Bradley). It is only 
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one aspect ; we may supplement it, but we cannot do without it. 
For example, art is other than science, but there is a science 
of art. 

But the limitation or one-sidedness of the intellect arises 
from the fact that it must ignore the mental image which 
accompanies and makes possible the apprehension of the 
content, and so it ignores particularity and seeks a system of 
contents or a nexus of relations. But a term cannot be 
altogether constituted by its relations (the fallacy of such a 
belief in relations is at the basis of all determinism). Of course, 
the effort of science to reduce everything to relations can be 
fruitful, but only provisionally so. For the intellect as such 
(that is, as scientific intelligence) cannot realize the identity of 
the universal and the particular—this problem can only be 
solved by moving on to the method of art. 


Therefore, truth of the intellect (conceptual) cannot be a 
complete system in itself, for it has got to make a unity with 
other modes of personal life, and so the method of the intellect 
can never give to mind its final satisfaction, it can never lead 
to a full grasp of reality. For reality is always a whole of 
presented experience. We do not reflectively build up our world 
by adding one term to another, and the intellect obtains its terms 
and relations by analysis (for example, each note in the chord 
is what it was outside, but the chord is a new fact), that is, 
the whole is more than the sum of its parts. And the higher 
we go in the scale of being the more are the terms modified 
by the relations in which they stand (for example, the 
dependence of the plant on the soil is greater than that of the 
stone), yet the individual is never constituted by its relations. 


Of course, individuality is a matter of degree and it is 
determined by function (though it may be discovered by 
analysis), and clearly some functions are dependent on and 
secondary to others, and the individual is thus seen as 
irreplaceable for the realization of a purpose; and even in 
postulating the coherence of a system of reality (or truth) 
we are formulating a purpose, that is, the purpose that our own 
experience should become coherent with the coherence ascribed 
to ultimate reality, and thus purpose is at the back of the 
regression of intellect to a more and more complete system. 


So we can test the uniqueness and the richness of any 
individual by considering the number and comprehensiveness 
of the purposes for which it is irreplaceable, and so the self- 
conscious ethical spirit has an individuality greater than any 
other known to us. But clearly for the full understanding of 
such an individual, the scientific method is quite insufficient. 
It is not to be ignored, but it must be supplemented by a return 
from its analysis to the contemplation of the whole. 
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Vaz 

Now we see that every mind is a separate focus of the 
universe and in some sense its symbol, and according to its 
instinct for totality, it increases its range and tries to hold 
together in a united system all that it can experience. But 
only through the diversity of personalities is the whole of reality 
apprehended and known to be good. Yet Good must mean 
good for someone. The value of the personality exists in the 
consciousness ; but the value exists for the mind, though it is 
in the objects ; and so there are certain values which the mind 
ought to appreciate and thereby actualize. 

Now we must ask, Can we rest in the idea of a society of 
personalities appreciating the whole of reality? Can the 
impulse of self-transcendence (of which the ‘“ will to know” 
is one manifestation) rest in this in its desire to apprehend the 
whole, our place in it and our dependence on it? Clearly this 
effort towards the whole is stultified, and therefore all science 
is in principle stultified, unless there is a whole. Of course, 
the intellect (working only on the principle of its own procedure) 
can be satisfied with the society of spirits (compare 
McTaggart’s position). But this society of spirits in which the 
truth and the value of the world is grasped must be independent 
of the chances of time. If the flux of time is all that can be said 
to be at all, then our society and the world of values make up 
no whole at all. Somehow the whole must be supra-temporal 
and hold within itself all the values realized in all the ages. 


Vil. 

Thus the intellect leads us to the conception of the world 
a8 a supra-temporal whole which “ somehow ”’ contains all the 
facts and values actualized in history. But can we stay here ? 
Clearly the unity of all these values (which, ex hypothesi, no 
finite mind can grasp) must have an exceeding value. Now 
if we are prepared to agree that value only exists for mind, 
we are led to the thought of an Infinite Mind which is yet other 
than the finite minds and other than the society of finite minds ; 
this will supply something which the scientific intellect will 
welcome as the appropriate culmination of its own edifice. 
Certainly in all the activity of the human mind value gives 
the reason for action, and where action is productive it gives 
the reason for production, and therefore the raison détre of 
the thing produced. In such cases value is the explanation of 
fact (for example, the thing is there because someone wanted it), 
and what is wanted is not the mathematical properties of the 
thing, but the good which depends on appreciation of its 
existence. 

If, then, we are led on other grounds to the thought that 
the world as a whole exists for the sake of its value and that 
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the Mind which appreciates the whole is also Creative Mind or 
Will (as the human mind is creative in science, art, civilization 
and religion), this, too, will be welcomed by the intellect as 
adding to its scheme a final completion. For the intellect 
is anxious to ask why the world is here at all, and if from some 
other department of mind’s activity an answer is suggested, 
the intellect (if not impeded by intellectualist dogmatism) 
will gladly accept it. And mind does accept as final an 
explanation in terms of purpose or will (for this, so far as our 
experience goes, combines efficient and final causation); and 
so if we find ground for saying that the world is the product 
of an Infinite Will, created for the sake of its value, the intellect, 
which could not from any consideration of its own procedure 
reach any such result, will none the less accept this doctrine 
as altogether agreeable to itself. 

Still further, if it appears that the value of the whole 
and therefore the content of the Infinite Will can be adequately 
symbolized in terms appreciable by the human mind, so that 
the human mind may thereby in some degree at least enter 
into the joy of the Eternal, that, too, would be welcomed by 
the intellect as the very crown of its endeavour, exceeding the 
utmost limit of its hopes. 


ARE, 

Science attends to the universe. Art concentrates on the 
particular fact and helps us to understand it by helping us to 
see it better than we had seen it before. It holds us 
contemplating, and so it is essentially mental repose. So 
long as the esthetic experience possesses us, we are content to 
gaze—and time and space are forgotten—for it is a purely 
mystical experience, that is, it is the direct and immediate 
apprehension of an absolutely satisfying object (for example, 
Rk. Browning: Abt Vogler, ‘“‘ Earth had attained to Heaven, 
there was no more near or far’’). The essence of the esthetic 
emotion is “‘ the moment eternal’”’; it is an essentially timeless 
experience, which begins and ends. Now Art is primarily a 
matter of experience. But we only fully possess what we 
express, that is, make clear to ourselves, and so Art is an 
experience which is also its own expression (for example, the 
necessity for “‘ sympathy ”’ in order to understand some work of 
art). Thus expression is the first element in the esthetic 
experience, and good expression really expresses what is itself 
the experience of the artistic (for example, Emerson, ‘‘ The 
word is one with that it tells of ’’). 

Now our imaginations are normally so feeble that, unless 
we discover a conceptual meaning in a poem or picture, we 
are inclined to say that it has no meaning at all. But no great 
artist thinks of his meaning first and packs it into a picture 
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afterwards. When we meet with a genuine expression of any 
esthetic emotion, we recognize it. Now the first duty of the 
artist is to attend to his actual impression without being biassed 
by his scientific knowledge, that is, he must have a complete 
intuition of his object. But then he has to externalize his 
intuition, for only as he expresses it does it completely possess 
him. It is not that the esthetic intuition is complete (as a soul 
without a body), but as the body grows the meaning defines 
itself. So there are degrees of beauty, since Art shows us the 
value inherent in facts; and the artist has to express in such 
a way as to reveal value, and the value the artist finds is no 
mere fancy, but we, too, would see it if our eyes were open. 
Also a work of art must produce a single impression (it is not 
just a string of impressions linked together conceptually— 
this would make it a scientific treatise), and whenever such 
unity is achieved we have a sense of absolute freedom, and 
we always find that if we are to be in the esthetic attitude 
our whole nature must be satisfied. But it is an experience 
which the artist must induce in us. We cannot force ourselves 
into it. Beauty is adequate expression of the value of important 
fact or feeling, and if lasting satisfaction is to be given, all life 
must be packed into one work of art; and so in a single 
impression we receive what absolutely satisfies us, th&t is, 
the supreme mystical experience. 

Thus Art points to a perfect grasp of the entire universe 
in all its extent of space and time by an Eternal Mind, and 
there is no reason to attribute less validity to the method of 
Mind in Art than to that of Mind in Science. It is therefore 
strictly reasonable to postulate an Eternal Mind other than 
the society of finite spirits, to whom the whole history of that 
society with all the universe beside is present in the “ moment 
eternal ’’ of perfect intuition. There is ground for postulating 
this and a priori there is no ground for refusing to do so. 

But, secondly, the perfect expression of any element in 
being can for the moment stand for the whole universe, and the 
perfect expression of a theme co-extensive with life can stand 
permanently for the whole universe. (This is why a single 
object can cause a timeless experience in the midst of time, 
that is, not by the exclusion of time but the apprehension of 
a whole succession in a single grasp). 

If we could grasp the whole of history in a single 
apprehension, that would be the culmination of both Science 
and Art. That is beyond the reach of finite mind. But if 
there is some one perfect expression of that principle of all 
history (and by the esthetic law of unity there could not be 
more than one), then the contemplation of that would equally 
be the supreme artistic enjoyment, as the fashioning of it would 
be the supreme artistic achievement (this is the essence of 

B 
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Christian belief in the Incarnation). For the function of Art 
is to reveal values by the creation of essential symbols, if by 
that phrase we may denote a symbol which is a perfect instance 
of what it symbolizes. But in thus concentrating attention 
upon itself, it claims to be all-satisfying, for it gathers all the 
elements of life within its embrace. Perfect beauty is thus 
attained. But the work of Art is become a sacrament, and 
the esthetic experience is passing into religion. 


i 1.3 

We have hitherto regarded the imaginative function of the 
mind as something wholly distinct from the intellectual. But 
really there is no sharp line between the two, but only a 
difference of emphasis. Thus the intellect becomes imaginative 
when it is itself sufficiently concentrated and intense, and 
(as we shall see) it is through thus becoming imagination that 
it may gain its hold upon impulse and so constitute will. 

It is true that the normal life of the intellect is abstract and 
restless, while the normal life of imagination is concrete and 
contemplative, and the imaginative movement of the mind 
will seriously interfere with the intellectual if it is introduced 
too soon and will be vain and futile if it is initiated without 
intellectual preparation. For example, beauty as the adequate 
expression of important truth or fact must exhibit the logical 
structure of truth in totality and internal necessity. For 
all that, intellect is generally content with the skeleton, while 
imagination clothes the skeleton with flesh. 

Now we must note that it is by passing out of its normal 
self into imagination that intellect is able to gain control of 
impulse and so constitute will. Clearly the problem of the 
practical moral life is that of carrying out in actual practice 
what we know to be right (this is greater than finding out what 
is right). We may consider Aristotle’s example of the simple 
desire for sweet things, which runs contrary to the general plan 
of avoiding unwholesome food. (a) Here the general plan 
suggests “Sweet things are unwholesome’”’; (b) but the desire 
of the moment suggests “Sweet things are pleasant”; and 
all depends on the question to which of these (a) or (b) ‘“‘ This 
is sweet ’’ should be referred, and clearly (b) has a direct appeal 
to appetite and will win unless some further step is taken. 
But if a picture of the precise evil which will result from 
imprudent indulgence in sweet things is called up, then impulse 
is more easily controlled by the general plan of life ; or positively, 
Art has great practical utility—thus an idea becomes more 
practically effective if it is clothed in form and rhythm. In 
short, a purely intellectual idea, a mere scientific formula, 
has little or no power to awake desire and so stimulate action. 
Intellect cannot control appetite, for the normal function of 
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intellect is to think out the means to an end already chosen. 
It is imagination which is normally the link between intellect 
and will. 

But we must keep in mind the essential unity of the 
mind which operates now as intellect, now as imagination. 
The imaginative function only raises to adequacy the image- 
element always present in any act of thought whatsoever ; 
it is the thinking out in minute detail of what intellect apprehends 
in outline. But its difference from the intellect is not absolute, 
though its emphasis is on the image rather than the meaning, 
while the emphasis of intellect is on the meaning rather than 
the image; and if imagination is the raising of the image- 
element to adequacy, there must first be a meaning to which 
it may be adequate—otherwise it degenerates into fantasy 
which is the making of images with no regard to realities, 
and when images thus made are of a kind to stimulate emotion 
and consequently also activity, they lead conduct astray (and 
it is thus men follow the will-o’-the-wisps of superstition or are 
swept off their feet by shibboleths). 

Therefore what we want is always some embodiment or 
presentation of universal truth which may awaken and lead 
into captivity the whole emotional life of man, and so intellect 
and imagination would reach their culmination in the 
apprehension and contemplation of the supreme principle of the 
universe adequately embodied and incarnate, if such embodiment 
or incarnation is anywhere to be found. 


ae 
We must now seek to apply this essentially ‘“‘ symbolic ”’ 
view of the mind to several concrete aspects of experience. 


(a) Moral Life. 

Morality depends on the development of freedom, that is, 
we have to become more and more purposive and so pass from 
relative determinism to relative freedom, and each stage of this 
process is more and more symbolic of the great task of morals. 
Moreover, our conception of moral good leads us to the thought 
of the common good or purpose in a society (many wills, one 
purpose), and this needs symbolic representation. Again, the 
moral criterion demands statement (compare Bradley’s “‘ My 
Station and its Duties’”’, or better “The Golden Rule’’). 
Also individual actions are symbolic of general attitudes to 
life. 

(b) The Philosophy of Nature. 

Reality presents itself to us as consisting of many grades 
of which each presupposes those lower than itself, and of which 
each finds its own completion or perfect development only 
in so far as it is possessed or dwelt in by that which is above it. 
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It may suggest an infinite regress and an infinite progress. 
But whether there is in fact a lowest or a highest term in the 
scale of finite existences, I know not. 

The problem is the facts before us and their broad divisions, 
namely, matter, life, mind, spirit (and these can be viewed as 
various entities or as different modes of action and reaction), 
and certainly terms like matter and life cover many grades. 
For example, matter is here taken to cover the substances 
(or modes of action and reaction) which are studied by physics 
and chemistry. 

Clearly these sciences give no account of the self-movement 
which is one characteristic of life, or of the comprehension 
of spaces and times which is one characteristic of mind. Thus 
the lower cannot explain the higher, for the living organism 
has in its material constitution a unity of differences, a subtlety 
of co-ordination, a spontaneity of adaptation that no knowledge 
of physics or chemistry would enable the observer to anticipate. 
Thus the material only reveals its full potentialities when life 
possesses and dwells in it, and so matter is only symbolic of a 
higher kind of existence, which is evidenced when life appears. 

Similarly, life only reveals what it really is when mind 
supervenes upon it. No study of zoology or biology will enable 
the student to predict the occurrence among living things of the 
mathematician or the financier. The use of faculties, which 
at. first are used for mere survival, in the interest of ends that 
have nothing to do with survival must occur in fact before it 
can be anticipated in theory. So, too, mind as intellect only 
shows what it can be and do when it is guided by mind as spirit 
(the differentia of spirit is in the sense of absolute value and 
therefore of obligation, and this, at its height, is love or personal 
union). 

The claim made upon life by Art and Science cannot be 
accounted for in terms of calculation, still less can the self- 
sacrifice of the hero or the martyr; and if religion is to be 
trusted, even spirit (as known in our experience) only reveals 
what it can be and do when it is possessed by that Highest 
Being, whom we call Spirit because spirit is the highest grade 
of reality known to us. Of course, all these ‘“ grades ”’ taken 
singly are abstractions, for reality is a continuous whole within 
which the mind of each individual finds itself. But just as we 
can consider the past in abstraction from the present, so we 
can consider matter in abstraction from life. Thus we see each 
grade dependent for its existence on the grades below and 
depending for its own full actualization on the grade above. 

Also in the causal regress, we only find a self-explanatory 
principle in purpose or will, and when we sympathize with the 
purpose our minds raise no more questions; and so the only 
explanation of the universe that would really explain it (in the 
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sense of providing to the question why it exists an answer 
that raises no further question) would be the demonstration 
that it is the creation of a will which in the creative act seeks an 
intelligible good—and this is Theism ; and if Theism is untenable, 
then the universe is ultimately inexplicable. 


(c) Religion. 

Of course, religion rests primarily on religious experience, 
though it finds intellectual support in the reflexion that this 
belief is capable in principle of supplying an explanation of the 
existence of the universe. But religious experience varies in 
degrees of adequacy, from the vaguest apprehension to the 
clear light and life and love which spring from full belief (and 
so inside religious experience there is the principle of more or 
less adequate symbolism of the truth). Also in the relation 
of religion to theology, the principle of symbolism is clearly the 
explanatory one (for example, tx ovuSorAx as the ancient 
title for creeds), and there are degrees of adequacy in theological 
symbols which express and so help to create the full experience. 
Also in the religious community there are effective symbols in 
worship and organization, and these act according to laws of 
social psychology, proving their adequacy as the centuries go by. 

Most of all, there is in Christianity the ‘ adequate 
representation of the principle of the progress of the universe” 
that is, the content of the Infinite Will, for Christianity is 
incarnational and symbolism is its root principle. 


(d) Political Philosophy. 

The necessity of symbols in social life is clear. That nation 
or civilization is the best which has the most effective symbols, 
both of its past attainments and its future hopes, operating in 
the consciousness of all its people. These symbols must be both 
significant and instrumental or, in other words, they cannot 
be either completely deductive (as in feudalism) or completely 
inductive (as in pure democracy); they must be both 
conservative and progressive. Without such symbols (King, 
Parliament, Flag) loyalty to the common weal will be neither 
conserved nor promoted. 


Notr.—I acknowledge my great indebtedness to the books 
of Archbishop Temple and Canon Quick. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOOD LIFE: AN ESSAY 
TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By F. E. Brown. 


Part I. 


1. WHAT Do You Mean by God? 
(a) Concerning Definitions. 
(b) The Necessity of Thought. 
(c) The Value of Imagination. 
2. The Religious Consciousness. 
a) Subjectivism. 
b) Naturalism. 
c) Asceticism. 
d) Freedom. 
e Beyond that is Within.” 
a) Self-consciousness. 
b) Subject and Object. 
c) Intersubjective Intercourse. 
d) Trans-subjective Experience. 
4, The Nature of Spirit. 
(a) The Limitations of Science. 
(b) The Problem of Knowledge. 
(c) The Reality of the Spirit. 
5. The Religious Values of Community. 
(a) The Emergence of Faith. 
(b) A Note on “ Devotions’’. 
(ec) The Religious Value of Love. 
6. Religion and Morality. 
(a) The Problem of Evil. 
(b) The Quest of Ultimate Values. 
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(a). Recent advances in the physical sciences have greatly 
stimulated religious thinkers in their search for a science of 
religion ; and almost every day we come across a new definition 
of it. But as yet we do not seem to have found the definition 
that will persuade men to become more religious. Maybe 
this is too much to ask; but it might well be asked why it is 
that scientific “‘ explanations ”’ of religious experience so often 
persuade people to give up “ being religious ”’. 

In spite of almost superhuman efforts by theologians and 
religious philosophers to state their convictions and doctrines 
in the form of scientific “laws”, sceptics remain unconvinced 
of the reality and supremacy of the spiritual in the everyday 
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life of men. Much of their work may strengthen the faith of 
those who already believe, but little is accomplished by way of 
persuading the unbeliever. For this task something more 
than a rational argument is needed; and, usually, the rational 
argument can safely be left until after the persuading is done. 

For example, the sceptic, hearing someone speak of “ the 

Good Life’, immediately requires a definition of it—a 
restatement of the essence of it in simpler terms intelligible to 
his critical understanding. Now the only possible answer 
to such a request is a demonstration in action of a good deed ; 
but if the sceptic persists in his demand for a verbal definition, 
all that can be said is that the Good Life is that way of life 
which is altogether good. If that is not good enough for him, 
there is something wrong with his understanding. If the 
sceptic will join in a search for the Good Life itself, rather 
than a mere verbal definition of it, he will certainly find that 
a great deal may be learned about it that cannot be compassed 
within logical definitions. 
(6). But this does not mean that there is no value in thinking 
about religion. On the contrary, it is claimed that much current 
thought about it is unsound because it fails to distinguish between 
things that differ. We need more definite thought about 
religion, not less; but it is a mistake to suppose that the only 
kind of definite thought is that which makes definitions of things. 
The great need in religious thinking is that we should realize 
that the most real things in life—the things we know best— 
are so much alive and growing that they cannot be held fast 
by the categories of our minds. No sooner have we explained 
them to our own satisfaction than they turn themselves about 
and show us other aspects of themselves we never saw before. 
No sooner do we define them than they take wings and escape 
from our logical nets. 

The fact is that we have allowed our human language to 
usurp the place of our understanding. We have been taught 
the verbal explanations of things as though they were the things 
themselves. We have been mesmerized into the belief that 
in order to know God all we have to do is to repeat certain 
words which are supposed to be symbols—which apparently 
are the nearest we can get to God, because He is quite 
unknowable except through His manifestations ! In 
consequence, there are multitudes of people who cheerfully 
give up using the word “God” as a symbol of that which 
they worship because they think they have found something 
better than the Being which theologians have veiled in 
inadequate words. 

In order to meet this situation effectively we shall have 
to do much clear thinking. The religious man is _ being 
challenged more than ever by the demand ‘‘ What, do you 
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mean by God?” and if he is to begin to satisfy that demand 
he will need to search most carefully into the depths of his own 
experience and endeavour persistently to clothe his thought 
in terms which shall appeal to the intelligence and imagination 
of his fellows. 

(c). It is important that this last point should be given its 
rightful emphasis. It is in his lack of imagination that the 
modern civilized man suffers loss as much as in his lack of 
intelligence or moral courage. Because past ages have badly 
erred through the misuse of the imagination, the scientific 
spirit has insisted that all emotion shall be left at the door of 
the laboratory if the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
is to be discovered. But if this is an improvement upon the 
unbridled romanticism of previous attempts to find out the 
nature of things (and who would wish to deny it?), there is 
still another improvement yet to be made. The next step 
is, clearly, to harness the imagination in the service of truth, 
not leaving it outside the laboratory to be picked up when 
for a few moments we cease to be scientific, but taking it with 
us into all our activities, and training it to respond only to those 
things which are true, good and beautiful. 

The quality of the imagination determines very largely 
the type of response which is made to a given situation, as may 
be shown by means of a simple illustration. Suppose, for 
example, a child comes to one of his elders with a tale that 
he has just seen a cow climb up a tree. If the elder’s 
imagination is in a state of unintelligent apathy, his response 
will be in some such form as “ Be quiet; little boys should be 
seen and not heard’. If he has reached the stage of un- 
intelligent sympathy, he will probably respond with “‘ My dear 
boy ; don’t you know it’s wicked to tell lies? You mustn’t 
tell such stories, or else some day you won’t be able to tell 
the difference between what is true and what isn’t.” If the 
further (?) stage of apathetic intelligence has been reached, 
it might be ‘“‘ Another case of juvenile lying; I wonder which 
of his parents he inherited it from’. But if the elder has 
achieved the rare state of sympathetic intelligence (which is 
understanding), we might hear “ That’s wonderful, isn’t it? 
But not so wonderful as the thing I saw yesterday. I saw a 
pink elephant fly right over the house.” (And the child goes 
away thinking “JI like Mr. ————-; he tells good stories ”’, 
and there is created a bond of goodwill where there might have 
been either boredom or antagonism.) 

It may be that the scientific spirit will yet learn to harness 
the imagination to the service of human brotherhood ; but, 
if it does, it will first have to make room for it in the actual 
work of research. To some extent it has done this already, 
in that all its best work is inspired by the passion for truth. 
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But this passion has been concentrated upon limited phases of 
reality ; most scientific workers are specialists, and specialists 
are men who “know more and more about less and less ”’. 
If science and religion are to walk hand in hand in a common 
quest, science must make up its mind to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the whole truth, which includes much that 
cannot be discovered by merely objective methods. 


2 

(a). Some of the greatest weaknesses of many attempts to 
present a reasonable account of religious experience are caused 
by a horror of “ subjectivism ”’. So strong is this fear in the 
minds of those who are overawed by modern scientific 
achievements that they feel as though their own experience 
must be illusory unless it can be shown to be the product of 
a series of historical events and to be continuous with the 
experience of the whole human race. Hence the extraordinary 
emphasis placed upon theories of “apostolic succession ” 
and other arguments whose purpose is to provide us with 
unshakable foundations, with roots as far back in the past 
as we can reach, under the illusion, apparently, that the farther 
back into the past we can reach the nearer we get to God, 
the Great First Cause. But for the religious man the fact is 
that the development of the concrete historical forms of religion 
may be studied till Doomsday without the essential nature of 
his religion being touched at all. Keligion is a subjective fact— 
a fact of the “inner life ’—a fact which is not amenable to 
objective methods of investigation, but none the less real 
or universal on that account. 

The fear of “ subjectivism ”’ also leads to an over-emphasis 
upon the “ objectivity ’ of God; and timid souls who want 
to believe in the divinity of ‘something within themselves 
making them want to love people”’ are told that they are 
putting their trust in an illusion. But surely it is not necessary 
to get entirely out of ourselves before we can reach firm ground 
for our faith. To be forever seeking a point beyond ourselves 
where we may build our religious character will only result 
in dividing ourselves against ourselves, for, no matter how 
hard we try, we can never establish ourselves wholly upon a 
foundation external to our own experience. It is this danger 
of the division of the self against itself that makes it necessary 
to assert that the highest religion must frankly accept a 
subjective point of view. Only by creative growth from within 
can the religious consciousness avoid breaking up into dis- 
membered fragments, and so the highest religion—that which 
will come nearest to achieving the life that is altogether Good— 
will hold fast to the unity of the religious consciousness, the 
unity of the subject of religious experience. 
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(b). The unity of the religious consciousness is only an 
accomplished fact in the highest stage of religious experience. 
For the majority of civilized people it is never an accomplished 
fact because their religion never leaves the realm of conflict. 
But there is an earlier stage than this, in which there is a unity 
of a kind because the conflict has not yet begun. This is the 
stage in which the world is enjoyed because it seems to supply 
everything that one needs without demanding sacrifice in 
return. 

Most children enjoy such an experience for a shorter or 
longer period, according to circumstances. Most unfortunate 
is the one who has no recollection of such a childhood, for there 
is something about the memory of the spontaneous. animalism 
of healthy childhood which is a valuable incentive in later 
life to achieve the victory over evil in order that freedom may 
be enjoyed. 

It is probable that all the great religious systems have 
passed through a similar stage, though there is always a danger 
that one’s own experience should be read into the experience 
of the race in ways that are not historically justifiable. It may 
be mentioned, however, that the Hindu religion appears to have 
developed out of some such naive naturalism as is expressed in the 
Vedas. ‘“‘ The religion of the Vedas certainly was more joyous 
(than the later religion of the Upanishads), but it was a lower 
form of religion, where thought never penetrated beneath the 
husk of things. It was a religion expressing the delight of 
man at being in a world full of pleasures. The gods were 
feared and also trusted. Life on earth was simple and sweet 
innocence.”’! Who does not recognize in this description 
a close parallel to the religion of his own childhood ? 


(c). The unity of religious consciousness that belongs to naive 
naturalism is, however, a much delimited unity. Its 
environment does not extend beyond the limits of that part 
of the world which supplies its immediate needs. With a 
sufficiency of food, clothing, shelter, air and light, the child is 
Satisfied, until other needs are felt which are not so easily 
satisfied. The most urgent of these needs does not make its 
greatest demands until later adolescence, but there are other 
needs which develop along with that of sex and come into 
conflict with it and with those already mentioned. These 
other needs may be included for the sake of clarity of exposition 
under the general term “moral needs’’, and include such 
things as the need for approval by the community (usually 
through “the voice of conscience ’’) and the need for under- 
standing and friendship on the part of certain particular 
individuals in the community. The emergence of these needs 


* Radhakrishnan, “‘ Indian Philosophy ”’, p. 146. 
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into consciousness leads to situations in which the individual 
is faced with certain moral issues, involving an apparent conflict 
between different needs and desires. The usual direction 
taken by the religious person from this point is towards a 
Suppression of the more primitive needs, and the result is a 
conflict. Escape from this conflict is sought in various ways, 
one common way being in the direction of asceticism, which 
depends for its success upon the complete suppression of the 
primitive—a process which can never be complete without 
involving the death of the body. 

(d). While many great religious leaders have tried the way 
of asceticism, some of the greatest of them have pointed to a 
better one, as Paul did in his classical description in the first 
letter to Corinth of “‘ the more excellent way’. “‘I may give 
up my body to be burnt, but if I have no love, I make nothing 
of it.” Not by the way of asceticism is freedom to be gained. 
Not by war between the spirit and the flesh can men enter 
into wholeness of life. 

Real freedom must involve the freedom not only of the spirit, 
but also of the body. Man must be saved body and soul, 
if at all. It is the aim of this essay to point as far as possible 
in the direction of this spiritual freedom of the whole man. 

“The achievement of the Kingdom of God in the individual was for 
Jesus supereminently a natural process. It was a passing beyond the 
condition of strain and effort. There were, for him, three stages in the life 
of man: the unconscious life of the child, the conscious life of the man, and 
the new life of the member of the Kingdom. In the unconscious life of the 
child there was spontaneity and wholeness ; in the conscious life of the man 


there was inhibition and division; in the new life of the member of the 
Kingdom there was spontaneity and wholeness once more.” } 


“Though the individual soul fighting with the lower nature is the 
highest in the world, it is not the highest realizable. The striving discordant 
soul of man should attain to the LOSS of spirit, the delight of harmony 
and the joy of the absolute. 


3. 
(a). The first step on the way to freedom—the first, that is, 
which is open to the conscious individual—is the achievement 
of self-consciousness. To begin to be really religious is to see 
experience from within as one’s own experience. 

So long as the individual sees his experience through the 
ideas of others, so long as he thinks and behaves in blind 
obedience to dogmas and rules laid down by the “elders” 
he has not begun to be religious. Not until he has discovered 
the indubitable reality of his inner self as a purposive being 
aiming at self-completion is he able to say “I am free to 
become free ” 


4 Middleton Murry, ‘‘Jesus—Man of Genius”, p. 208 (American edition). 
* Radhakrishnan, Lbid., p. 206. 
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The process of achieving self-consciousness is so simple 
that it hardly seems necessary to describe it ; but the apparent 
failure of multitudes of people to reach anything like certainty 
in the subjective world suggests that the process is rarely 
completed. A young woman once asked the writer if he could 
tell her what a person was, and was dumbfounded when she 
was told that she was a person. She had been so accustomed 
to having things described in terms of other things that she 
had never thought of the possibility of knowing a person directly, 
without the mediation of words or ideas. As the whole problem 
of religious certainty is involved here, it may be profitable 
to dwell on the point for a little. 

What the religious man is certain about is not a theory, 
however true it may be, about the nature of the soul, but the 
actual experience, the lived reality of it. To ask a religious 
man to prove that he has a soul is to pose a question which 
cannot be answered, for the simple reason that he is a soul. 
He cannot very well possess a soul in the sense that he possesses 
a body, because it is the soul which possesses the body. What 
I am certain about in my self-consciousness is that I am a 
reality and not an illusion, and that my subjective, inner 
experience is at least as real as the objective world which I can 
only know through the senses. I am certain of it because 
I am it and live it. 

(b). The same demand for objectivity which leads to uncertainty 
of the subjective makes knowledge depend upon a relation 
between a subject and an object, and leads to the assertion 
that whatever cannot be made an object of knowledge is an 
illusion. But the religious man will not be content with this 
way of thinking. The highest types of religious experience 
point to a relationship in which the knower, the known and 
the knowledge become one, a relationship baffling to ‘‘ mere 
intellect’, which seems incapable of formulating existence 
in any other terms than those of subject and object. That 
the objective attitude of science is not the only one by means 
of which knowledge may be achieved is suggested by a 
comparison between the scientist and the artist in their study 
of Nature. The anatomist, for example, will proceed by means 
of the scalpel to discover many things about a frog, treating 
it all the time as a specimen; and when he has found out 
all he can from one specimen he will take another, and proceed 
as though all frogs were alike. The artist, on the other hand, 
will proceed by appreciation of the unique individual, seeking 
by sympathy to feel the inner life of the frog, which he will 
almost always call a “subject” rather than an “ object ”’. 
It takes more than a scientist to understand the unique 


*W. R. Boyce Gibson, “‘ Problems of Spiritual Experience’, A.J.P.P.,June, 1924. 
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individual, of whatever species ; nor will the objective attitude 
make it possible for us to say with Wordsworth of the world of 
Nature : 
“T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” ! 


This is the insight of a man whose mind has transcended 
the barrier that separates subject and object. He has subjected 
himself to an experience which he is sharing with Nature itself. 
(c). When this insight is directed towards the minds of other 
people, if those minds are open to it, religious faith receives a 
reinforcement in the shape of a confirmation of its own 
convictions regarding the reality and value of the inner life. 
When a person ceases to be merely an object of one’s perception, 
there opens up a wide field of possible experience of a far deeper 
and more significant nature than would otherwise be possible. 
By sympathetic insight one person can discover more about 
the real life of another person than could be revealed in a 
lifetime by the investigator who limits himself to categories 
of stimulus and response. 

To know another person as a subject is to enter into his 
experience and live it through with him, to see things as he 
sees them, and to work with him towards the realization of 
his ideals; and the extension of this experience to include 
not only one other person but all the people with whom one 
comes into contact opens up a new world which is quite beyond 
the reach of a mind which limits itself to the objective point of 
view. Each subject finds himself becoming more and more 
aware of other subjects, each of whom is striving to reach out 
to make contacts with other selves and to admit them into 
his own inner life. 

(d). It is possible, by extending one’s reach beyond the contacts 
one makes with other selves, to enter into an experience in which 
a response is received from something beyond the world of human 
fellowship—in which, sometimes, the initiative seems to come 
from beyond rather than from oneself. It seems natural, 
in such experiences, to suppose that such a response comes from 
outside ourselves, from some object external to us; but there 
are objections to thinking of it so. In the first place, if our 
analysis of intersubjective intercourse is correct, our knowledge 


1 From “Lines written above Tintern Abbey ’’. 
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of this Beyond is knowledge of a Subject rather than an Object, 
being but an extension of the experience through which we 
come to know other selves. In the second place, the fact 
that this Subject is beyond the limitations of our own subjective 
life and beyond the world of human fellowship does not prevent 
it from still belonging within that subjective life. The Beyond 
is also Within. 

There has been much argument about this problem, as to 
whether God is transcendent or immanent. But the testimony 
of religious experience is that He is both, and that there is no 
contradiction whatever between transcendence and immanence 
when the fact is experienced rather than speculated about. 
The spiritual is of the very essence of all human life, being 
immanent in all mankind; and at the same time it transcends 
the limitations of individuality, providing each with an ideal 
in which he finds unity and harmony with all other individuals. 

There is a practical reason, also, why this transcendent 
fact needs to be seen as immanent in our subjective, inner life— 
the simple reason, namely, that he who would seek God in the 
world must needs find Him first in his own soul, otherwise 
he will not know what to look for, and will not recognize Him 
when he finds Him. 


4. 
(a). A number of references have already been made to the 
inadequacy of scientific methods in the investigation of religious 
experience. It is extremely important that this point be made 
clear if a sound philosophy of religion is to be possible. It 
should be realized first that a philosophy of religion which is 
antagonistic to science is unsound. The religious thinker will 
not gain anything of value by denying the validity of the 
physical sciences. On the contrary, he will have much to gain 
if he accepts the facts which are being discovered by the 
scientific method. What he will always insist upon, however, 
is the fact, which all true scientists will be ready to admit, 
that the physical sciences expressly exclude from their 
consideration all reference to life and conscious activity ; and 
when anyone says, in the name of science, for example, that mind 
is nothing but the way an organism acts, he will insist that 
this is not a scientific statement of a fact, but rather a 
philosophical theory which is totally inadequate to the fact. 
Religious scientists themselves insist upon this point, as, for 
example, J. S. Haldane, who says: “It is often argued that 
what we call Nature is only the resultant action of an immense 
amount of delicate machinery, evolved as the result of a blind 
struggle for existence during countless ages. I sometimes 
wonder whether those who continue to use this argument are 
capable of thinking at all. . . . It is only the general 
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ignorance which is reflected in so much of our present popular 
literature that shields them from the ridicule with which future 
generations will regard their language.’ ! 

(b). “Common sense” and many pseudo-scientists have 
no problem of knowledge. “If you know a thing you know it, 
and if you don’t know it you don’t know it, and that’s all there 
is about it.” How, then, does it come that the history of 
philosophy reveals so many theories about it? Is it because 
some people are more intelligent than others and therefore 
find the acquisition of knowledge an easier task than their 
less intelligent brethren; or is it because some more people 
want to know more than others? 

It is curious to reflect how different views on the problem 
trace their origins to almost the same source, as, for instance, 
the opposed views of modern scepticism and idealism, both 
of which have historical associations with the Critical Philosophy 
of Emmanuel Kant. 

Kant has been blamed for a great deal which he never did, 
and most of all for what he set out to show was impossible. 
Unfortunately, for him and for us, the limitations of his language 
led men to read into his arguments the opposite of what he 
intended. When he propounded his “ paralogisms’”’, and 
showed that it was impossible to believe either in free will 
or in predestination, or to conceive of matter as infinitely 
divisible or as not infinitely divisible, or of time as having 
had a beginning or as not having had a beginning, and so on, 
he was not only showing the limitations of human thought ; 
he was also showing that the human mind is bigger than its 
theoretical reason. In other words, Kant really freed men 
from the domination of the point of view which claims the 
right to explain everything in intellectual categories; but 
men continue in his name to deny the reality of that which it 
was his chief aim to put beyond the reach of denial. He tells 
us himself that the aim of his Critical Philosophy is to establish 
the reality and value of God, Freedom and Immortality. 
Of course, he made a mistake when he limited human knowledge 
to the realm of sensory experience, but it is quite clear that 
he insisted that human experience was far from being limited 
to the world of the senses. 

The present radical differences of opinion on this problem 
make it necessary for religious philosophy thoroughly to 
examine the instrument with which we have to do our thinking, 
thereby making it possible to reach as definite an idea of 
personality and God as we can achieve. It is not possible to 
do this here, even if one were qualified to do it thoroughly ; 


> 1¥rom a Paper on “ Religion and the Growth of Knowledge” read to students at 
Guy’s Hospital, London, March 7, 1924 (4.J.P.P., December, 1924). 
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but it may be suggested at least that the most valuable function 
of the intellect is to be found in the development of a universal, 
intelligible language of human fellowship. We have too long 
been taught to use our minds as departments of defence against 
the ideas of other people rather than as agents for the promotion 
of friendly relations with those persons themselves. We too 
often allow our theories and convictions to get between ourselves 
and other people, with the result that we have valued causes 
more than men, have put our faith in creeds rather than in 
people, and have loved convictions more than persons. A more 
religious theory of knowledge will reverse this scale of values, 
and will base its methods and standards upon the reality of 
the spirit. 

(c). In pre-scientific days arguments for the reality of the 
spiritual world were based upon assumptions the majority of 
which do not find acceptance among civilized people. In 
primitive animism, for instance, it was assumed that all things 
were possessed of spirits or demons, so that, in that sense, the 
whole world was spiritual. The collapse of animism into the 
realism of the scholastic period in the development of Christian 
thought led to a theory of supernaturalism, which placed the 
spiritual world outside the natural world and provided for the 
miraculous breaking in of the spiritual on the natural at 
unforeseeable crises. The retirement of supernaturalism before 
the advance of scientific naturalism has banished almost all 
of what used to be considered spiritual from human experience. 
Man has driven out all the devils, and the angels have gone 
with them and taken away all the miracles. 

The religious man need not complain of this process so 
long as he observes what has been left behind now that these 
ghosts have gone. There has been such a strong tendency, 
however, to mourn over the fancied loss that religious people 
have not yet waked up to the fact that the real spiritual world 
is the world of persons. Our uncertainty about the nature of the 
spiritual is due to the fact that we have been looking for it in 
the wrong place. We live in a spiritual world in so far as we 
recognize the spiritual nature of ourselves and other people. 
We are spirits. The spiritual world is within us. 

Too often the arguments of religious philosophers tend to 
leave this fact obscure through their anxiety to demonstrate 
the reality of God, Freedom and Immortality (after the manner 
of Kant), their aim being to bridge the gap between the self 
and the Absolute in one span, instead of first connecting up with 
the many other selves who occupy the gap. We too often 
forget that our highest revelations of God come to us in the 
form of persons, and, having caught a glimpse of Him in some 
one individual, we proceed to magnify that glimpse by 
argument instead of looking for further glimpses in other 
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individuals. Hence the over-emphasis, in the name of 
orthodoxy, upon the absolute uniqueness of Jesus as the only 
mediator between God and man. We are, or can be, mediators 
to each other, because the nature of man is fundamentally 
spiritual. 


5. 


(a). If we would explore the spiritual world, therefore, in 
order to discover its nature, we have material at hand in the 
people around us. As we approach them with what under- 
standing we may have, we shall find our understanding increase. 


But there is an obstacle in the way which must be examined 
first. There is a limit set to the relations between individuals 
beyond which we do not seem able to pass. We do not refer 
here to those conventions which society has evolved for the 
regulation of our manners in polite company, though there are 
those who consider that these rules of conduct are final because 
they seem to be absolutely essential to the structure of society 
itself. (For many people, for instance, the “Ten 
Commandments” are still the foundation of modern 
civilization.) But we are thinking just now of something 
far deeper than this, namely, the fact of individuality itself, 
which evermore says ““I am 1; and you are you; and never 
the twain shall meet’. 

This is the real justification for the doubt of the scientist 
concerning the possibility of knowing anything about the inner 
life of a subject. We approach another person desiring to 
understand, and we are continually baffled by the apparent 
impossibility of entering into the secret places of his life. 

But it is in precisely just such situations that there develops 
within us what religious men call “faith ’’—which means, 
as was said long ago, that “‘ we are confident of what we hope 
for, convinced of what we do not see”’!; or, as has been 
said more recently (of faith in a man), “‘to have such 
confidence in his ability and character, either present or 
potential, as leads one to wish to work with him for the 
common good’ ?. 

If individuality were such that we were continually wide 
open to the gaze of all that pass us by, whether we would or 
not, it is doubtful whether we should ever have developed 
our capacity for the probing of mysteries. The mystery that 
we all carry about with us in our secret souls is a perpetual 
challenge to our fellows to find us out, and in the mutual process 
of finding each other out we develop whatever sympathies we 


x Heke to the Hebrews, xi. 1 (Moffatt’s translation). 
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have, and thereby achieve a more thorough understanding 
of the spiritual world. ie 

(b). The extent to which the understanding of persons referred 
to above has been separated from religion, in English-speaking 
countries at least, is suggested by the strange divorce which 
has taken place between two uses of the word “ devotion ”’. 
In religion, ‘“‘ devotions” are practices and ceremonies by 
means of which the worshipper seeks to enter into unity with 
his God, and “ devotional” literature is concerned with the 
philosophy and methods of worship. In its other use, the 
word simply refers to a strong attachment between individuals, 
one of whom is ‘‘ devoted” to the other. One is supposed 
to adopt a “‘ devotional ”’ attitude towards God, but not towards 
one’s fellows, for, so it is thought, there must be something 
sacrilegious about worshipping anything less than the highest. 

While there may be a great deal to be said in support of 
this view, it may also be said that, like many other views, 
it over-emphasizes one aspect of a truth at the expense of 
another. Moreover, many of those who do so argue show their 
inconsistency by asking religious people to worship Jesus— 
to make him the object of their devotion. If this is justifiable, 
it may be asked, why not devote ourselves to other individuals 
also ? 

While we should not wish to be understood to advocate a 

wholesale worship of human beings, the point we wish to make 
is that, to put it negatively, to be devoted to God in such a 
way as conflicts with our devotion to humanity is a false devotion. 
Stating it positively, we should maintain that there is a religious 
value in devotion to the individuals who make up our 
community. 
(c). Devotion, whether directed towards concrete individuals 
or towards an Ideal, reaches its highest expression in love. 
One is tempted at once to attempt a definition of this essentially 
indefinable relationship, but one is soon convinced of the 
impossibility of the task. One can say no more at this point 
than that the word suggests as nearly as mere words can the 
ideal relation between one person and another, and that in the 
striving of the human soul towards such a relation are to be 
found values of supreme importance to religion. 

All attempts on the part of religious educators and preachers 
to propagate their religious faith that ignore or under- 
estimate these values are doomed to failure. This is recognized 
to some extent by those who realize that the personality or 
character of the teacher is as important as the subject or lesson 
being taught ; but this is hardly enough, for it should be possible 
for one person to share his faith with another without being 
dependent upon any prescribed lesson or form of language. 
Any language, whether of signs, symbols, speech or art, is of 
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use to the religious man in his effort to make his religion articulate, 
and the form he uses will be determined, if he is wise, by the 
language which is most intelligible to his “ disciples”. But 
the main point is that the constraining aim throughout the 
process must be the achievement of the ideal relation of love. 
“IT may speak with the tongues of men and angels” and yet 
not achieve this aim, and without its achievement religion is 
not taught. 


6. 

(a). The achievement of a condition of harmony and unity 
between the personalities who make up the human family is 
obviously hindered by some obstacle in the way, otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain why such a_ desirable 
condition is not—has not always been—in existence. The 
obvious imperfections in human relations in the light of the 
ideal sketched above give rise to our most difficult problem. 
The fact of evil is the rock upon which all idealistic metaphysical 
theories are wrecked sooner or later, that is, if they attempt to 
provide an explanation of the origin of evil which will satisfy 
the demands of reason. 

If we say that evil originates in an absolute evil will, a power 
which exists over against God, the universe is slit in two and 
we have an insoluble dualism on our hands. If we say that 
evil is but a lesser good, or a means to the good, then it is no 
longer evil. Even if we say that the only thing that can be 
designated evil without qualification is an evil will, we still have 
the problem of its origin to explain; though it should be said 
that to trace evil to the will of the individual is the only thing 
honest thinkers can do. Each of us knows that he is responsible 
for his own failures and refusals to do those things which he 
ought to have done; and any solution of the problem of evil 
which does not strike home to the individual misses the mark. 

We also know that the only real “ solution ”’ of the problem 
is not an explanation of it (which leaves the evil untouched) 
but a removal of it from the life of the individual, and thereby 
from the community. There is no general solution of evil, 
but only a particular solution in the inner life of each person ; 
and this solution must satisfy the will rather than the reason. 
In face of the fact of evil the reason has no right to rest content 
until that fact is no more. 

(b). The problem of evil may profitably be compared with the 
twin problems of ugliness and error, all of them arising from 
the human quest after the ultimate values of Truth, Beauty and 
Right. 

A From the metaphysical point of view it is no more difficult 
to explain the existence of evil than it is to explain the existence 
of error and ugliness, but for some reason or other philosophers 
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have spent far more time and thought upon the moral than upon 
the intellectual and zsthetic aspects of the one big problem of 
values. 

The problem of error troubles us very little compared with 
the problem of evil, because we believe that the human mind 
which sincerely seeks the truth will progressively discard its 
errors ; and the problem of ugliness troubles us still less, because 
few of us have yet discovered that Beauty is an ultimate value, 
to be sought by every person who desires to live the Good Life. 
The problem of evil, on the other hand, does trouble us a great 
deal, because we are dominated by a conception of the Good 
Life which puts the greatest emphasis upon morality at the 
expense of other aspects of life, and this because the inability 
of men to see beneath the externals of conduct to the inner 
motives has tended to the setting up of external codes of morals 
as standards of right and wrong. Conformity to these codes 
of morals has from time immemorial been the test which men 
have imposed upon their fellows for admittance to the ranks of 
the “righteous”. But a deeper insight shows that mere 
conformity to law does not make a man good (unless goodness 
be. taken to mean conformity to the standards of society at any 
given period), but rather an attitude of mind and a responsiveness 
of feeling to the Truth and Beauty of the world. Without this 
deeper insight all nonconformists appear equally bad, whether 
their conduct be in advance of or behind the standards of the 
time, and the prophet is condemned to execution among the 
thieves. The Good Life, then, while it can never leave the 
moral realm behind, must be concerned equally with the quest 
of Truth and Beauty as well as with morality, and will make sure 
first of the purity of inner motives before it concerns itself with 
outer acts. 


CORRECTION. 


Professor John Anderson writes : 

A mistake in the printing of my review article, ‘““ The Non-Existence of 
Consciousness ”’, in the March issue, may have led readers to attribute to me 
a certain confusion of thought. On p. 71, 1. 10, this statement appears : 
“The names which Alexander proceeds to give to the different ways of 
experiencing (which naturally follow from the different ways of being 
experienced, that is, of being present in an experience) are enjoyment and 
contemplation ”. The expression, “ that is’, should have been in quotation- 
marks. I meant thus to emphasize the fact that Alexander makes this 
identification, but, of course, my whole argument depends on my not making 
it. The special reference was to the statement, at the foot of p. 69, in the 
long quotation from Alexander: “ The one is experienced, that is, is present 
in the experience, as the act of experiencing ; the other as that which is 
experienced ’—as well as to my criticism of that statement, in the last 
paragraph on p. 70. In case any reader should have been puzzled by my 
apparent change of front, I make this correction and explanation. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF IN GOD. 


By E. Ronatp WALKER, B.A., 


Lecturer in Economics, University of Sydney. 


BELIEF in God is a peculiar thing. I recently heard of a 
man who had long envied his sisters’ belief in God, but had 
always felt unable to adopt such a belief. Then one day he 
joined the Masons, and before very long found he had acquired 
as firmly rooted a belief in God as any of his sisters. To ascend 
to the sublime from the ridiculous, it is common knowledge that 
many people found their belief in God somewhat shaken after 
an ocean liner had cleft through a little ferry, hurtling its 
occupants into Port Jackson and in some cases into eternity. 
The prominent divines of Sydney were prompted to preach on 
the Greycliffe disaster, each demonstrating to his own 
satisfaction just how this tragedy should make belief in God 
all the more reasonable instead of laying it open to more question 
than before. Many and remarkable are the factors which 
determine whether or not man believes in God. 

In this paper I wish to consider certain aspects of belief in 
God, primarily from a psychological viewpoint. It is natural 
to draw a distinction between the content of belief, the 
examination of which is usually conceived of as a philosophical 
study, and the process by which we come to believe things, 
which is considered a psychological problem. Nevertheless, 
the two are closely related, and the content of belief cannot be 
evaluated independently of the process by which it is adopted. 
Most philosophers, implicitly if not explicitly, assume certain 
processes as characteristic of mind, and tend to base their 
argument in part upon their findings regarding the nature of 
mind. An understanding of how certain beliefs come to be 
adopted should aid in evaluating the content of these beliefs. 
Before we discuss belief in God, it is necessary to consider 
belief in general. 

BELIEF. 

What do we mean when we say we believe something ? 
Surely that we regard it as true. But such an answer leads us 
little further, for we would have to explain what we mean by 
“true.”? Even if we could satisfy ourselves as to what we mean 
by “ true,’’ we can hardly hope to satisfy others, for schools of 
philosophy split upon this issue, and unanimity appears 
impossible while human minds are of such diverse types. From 
the remarks which follow, however, it will be apparent that 
my position is largely determined by the pragmatic viewpoint. 


1A paper read before the Sydney Local Branch of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy. 
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Pragmatism, much maligned by rationalists, and perhaps not a 
philosophy so much as a psychological attitude, is a viewpoint 
from which one trained in psychology seldom escapes, unless 
he entirely abandons the bias of his training when considering 
philosophical questions. 

In view of the difficulties of the subject of truth, we will 
do better to examine belief directly as a psychological 
phenomenon. Is there some particular state of mind which 
we can call “ belief’? If there is, we should be able to set 
out definite characteristics which differentiate this mental state 
from others, and this task, though by no means easy, must now 
be attempted. 

‘‘ Behaviour,” in the broadest sense, may be taken to 
include not only “ overt’ behaviour of the organism, but the 
course of experience and trains of thought. Both in overt 
behaviour and in trains of thought we may make a more or less 
rough division. In some cases there is a smooth sequence of 
processes, with little or no hesitation or vacillation. In such a 
train of thought each successive judgment leads naturally 
and unambiguously to another without any feelings of conflict 
arising. In such a case of overt behaviour one act is performed, 
and its result appears to pave the way, in turn, for another, 
without hesitation or conflict of alternatives. The routine of 
rising, breakfasting, and catching a tram illustrates this type of 
behaviour ; and even where considerable variations in procedure 
creep in, the sequence is carried through smoothly and without 
vacillation. 

Suppose you go to hear a scientific lecture upon a subject 
with which you are familiar. The lecturer suggests an entirely 
novel approach to the explanation of certain phenomena, 
supporting his argument perhaps by reinterpreting data with 
which you are familiar, or by reference to additional data of 
which you had no knowledge, but which appears to have been 
obtained in a satisfactory manner. Without hesitation you 
grasp his theory, and finding it self-consistent and consistent 
with other aspects of your own experience, you endorse it, 
becoming prepared to defend it as keenly as the lecturer, perhaps 
even abandoning your previous views altogether. There is no 
conflict in your mind, and the change-over, once accomplished, 
allows your own trains of thought or practical investigations to 
progress smoothly with neither uncertainty nor vacillation 
between two or more alternatives. 

These are examples of behaviour, overt and psychological, 
in which the common feature is the absence of conflict. This is 
the fundamental thing in belief, and although we usually restrict 
the term to psychological processes, it is helpful to realize that 
its distinguishing characteristic is found in overt behaviour 
as well as in the implicit behaviour which we call consciousness. 
A broad definition of belief might be: The frame of mind or 
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feeling accompanying overt or implicit behaviour marked by an 
absence of conflict. 

This will be clearer if we consider the other division of 
behaviour which leads us to a discussion of doubt. 


Doubt would appear to be intimately associated with 
conflict. When two ideas are, as it were, fighting for our 
undivided attention, we may well call that a state of doubt. 
A more accurate description would be that the attention is torn 
by the conflicting tendencies to attend to different ideas. This 
state of conflict is equally characteristic of many cases of overt 
and implicit behaviour. “Shall I wear the grey tie or the 
one with purple stripes ? ”’ is surely a case of conflict and doubt. 
As you approach a person in the street with a vaguely familiar 
face you feel the conflicting tendencies to bow in recognition 
and to maintain that frigid reserve you keep for people you 
have not met: you are in doubt as to whether you recognize 
the face or not. You- will probably raise your eyes with a 
plaintive half-recognition and be met by a similar glance, 
and while still torn between the conflicting impulses will find 
the incident closed: you have already passed each other. 
The conflicting impulses are as real an element in the state of 
doubt as the mental questioning. In our example of the 
scientific lecture you might have remained in doubt about 
the new theory. If it conflicts with certain of your beliefs 
which you elevate to the status of knowledge, yet fits in with 
others, and if it reveals a hitherto unsuspected inconsistency 
in your own beliefs, then your state of conflict will continue 
and you will remain in doubt. Once the conflict subsides, 
through rejecting either the new theory or your old views, 
doubt gives place to belief or disbelief. These latter are 
psychologically similar in that both imply the absence of conflict. 
Jf you reject the new theory as absurd, the conflict is over, 
and disbelief means practically the retention of an earlier and 
contradictory belief. Belief or disbelief may be achieved only 
after considerable conflict. Indeed, belief and doubt are relative 
terms. There is a gradation from cases of overt or implicit 
behaviour in which there is no conflict to those in which there is 
nothing but conflict. However irrational they may seem, 
‘half beliefs” are real, psychologically. An idea may at 
different times be believed, half believed, doubted, and dis- 
believed, according to whether there be no conflict, little 
conflict, but complete negation, in the mental state in which 
the idea is entertained. Thus while the antithesis of both 
belief and disbelief is doubt, the distinction is one of degree rather 
than of quality. 

By belief in God I mean a mental state in which the idea 
of God is entertained without evoking conflict with any other 
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psychological content or impulse. To evoke conflict neither 
implies nor is implied by the presence of any logical in- 
consistency. In most people logical inconsistencies can be 
present in consciousness without evoking a feeling of conflict. 
Again, superficially apparent contradictions which do evoke 
conflict and doubt are often reconcilable when the contradictory 
elements are more closely examined. By conflict is meant 
the awareness that one is drawn to go, in act or in thought, 
more than one way at a time. This experience is always 
painful, unless the tension in both directions is very slight. 

The profession of belief, of course, means little, since we 
may profess belief when we are being torn in two by conflicting 
impulses or ideas. Belief and doubt can only be judged by 
their effect upon overt behaviour. Swift and certain adaptation 
to a situation cannot be consistent with a mental state of doubt. 
Vacillation and hesitation in action cannot be born of belief 
or disbelief: there must be some element of conflict. Belief 
and disbelief may be taken as motives in conduct, as bases for 
action, or aS premises in thought. Doubt can only lead to 
inhibition of action and suspension of the course of thought. 
No illustration of these points could be better than the part 
played in human thought and behaviour by belief in God, 
disbelief in God, and doubt regarding Him. 

When people believe in God, they think of God, use the 
idea of God as a premise in thought, and use the idea as a basis 
for action, or a motive in conduct, all without being aware of 
any conflict within their experience. Where they cannot do 
this without such awareness of conflict they are filled with 
doubt. The more violent the conflict, the stronger their 
doubt. The less apparent the conflict, the stronger their 
belief. Some people “ disbelieve ” in God, i.e., they can use the 
idea of His non-existence, unreality, futility, as a premise in 
thought, or as a basis for action, a motive in conduct, and all 
this without feeling any conflict. One in a state of doubt 
cannot do this, any more than he can use the idea of God as 
a premise without experiencing conflict. He will be happier 
if he can limit his thought to those spheres of discourse in 
which he will not be forced to take either the premise of belief 
or disbelief and limit his conduct to those activities in which 
he will not have to choose between belief and disbelief as a 
basis of action. Whenever he has to consider the matter, 
theoretically or in practical behaviour, he always experiences 
conflict. This is the state of doubt. While it continues, 
action is difficult, hesitant and often ineffectual, unless the 
individual is of adventurous quality and with an effort of will 
launches out along one of the conflicting avenues of action, 
perhaps to achieve success, perhaps to fail miserably. If the 
former happens, he finds it easier to believe in the idea which 
he adventurously chose for the basis of his hazard. 
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Doubt about God, as about anything else, only arises 
when the issue between belief and disbelief assumes some 
practical importance. This is how many people avoid doubting 
God. They have an idea of God such that belief or disbelief 
would make no practical difference to their everyday lives. 
This irrelevance of their idea of God to immediate realities 
renders it impossible for belief in Him to be challenged : belief 
merely demanding a response in thought, where a few 
inconsistencies do not trouble most people. 

On the other hand, many people do not recognize any 
issue at all between belief and disbelief. They choose their 
trains of thought and spheres of action so that they are never 
faced with the need to make an absolute choice between belief 
and disbelief. It is possible to live an agnostic only while 
thought and action do not demand choice between belief and 
disbelief. If these be the only ideas of God we meet, which are 
so irrelevant to human affairs that neither thought nor action 
demands that we adopt or reject an idea of God as a basis for 
action, or premise in thought, the foundation of belief in God 
becomes a question of mere academic interest. 

But as a matter of fact some people do use their idea of God 
as a basis of action. Others use their disbelief in God as a premise 
in thought and a motive in conduct. And the resulting actions 
in both cases may be important in the life of the community. 
Belief in God may lead to devoted community service, or it 
may lead to bigoted intolerance. Similarly, disbelief may 
lead to unscrupulous self-seeking and other social evils or, 
in, I fear, rare cases, to community service. “If there is no 
God to look after these poor devils, I had better help them, 
for we are all children of earth.” 

Belief in God issues in different types of behaviour and in 
different courses of thought in different persons, and so does 
disbelief in God. It would appear, then, that people believe in, 
or disbelieve in, ideas of God, which may be as different from 
each other as the poles asunder (cf., the gods of some primitive 
peoples). This fact is generally accepted, viz., that the idea 
of God is not a fixed thing, but varies between individuals 
and with the experiences of the individuals. The idea of 
Yahweh is different from the idea of God shown in the Book 
of Isaiah. Thus belief in God cannot be considered in abstraction, 
from the character of the God believed in. Neither can the 
foundations of belief be considered in general, but only in 
relation to the character of the God. We cannot assume 
that the psychological foundations of belief in tribal gods, 
Allah, Krishna, Christ, a divine principle, pantheism, immanent 
and transcendent gods, and the like, are in all these cases the 
same. I have not space to consider the geneses of the beliefs 
in gods of such different characters, but will consider the belief 
of the civilized man of today. 
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What happens is this: somebody suggests to him (probably 
in his youth) a certain idea of God. If he is very young the 
idea suggested will be simple, containing few elements. As he 
grows, the idea becomes more complex, or if it is first suggested 
when he has attained some years of discretion his first 
acquaintance may be with the idea in its complex form, possibly 
somewhat as follows: the idea of an omnipotent, omniscient, 
eternal and infinite being, not possessing a body, but certainly a 
personality, loving all things and maker of all things, who sits 
in judgment upon men and punishes or rewards them, but 
who will do anything that his children ask him, provided they 
believe in him, and who, when their present body wears out, 
will translate them to everlasting life in another plane of 
existence. 

If the idea is suggested by a person with prestige for him, 
he will believe it. That is, he will absorb the idea and be 
prepared to use it as a premise in thought and philosophy 
and as a basis of action. This is not possible, however, if other 
impulses and beliefs are present which would lead _ to 
contradictory lines of thought and action. Then a conflict 
arises, and a state of doubt continues until either the belief 
in God or its rival beliefs and impulses lose in value and are 
abandoned. He may find the idea of omnipotence inconceivable 
and the idea of eternity incomprehensible, while the idea of a 
bodiless personality may challenge all his preconceived ideas. 
The idea of the creator and lover of all things may appear 
quite incongruous, and the idea that the “children of God” 
fare better than others may be contradicted by his own 
observation. These factors tend to effect the rejection of the 
idea, yet if some elements attract him, and if his personal relation 
to the one who suggested the idea and to others who do believe 
it be intimate and sacred, he will be reluctant to disbelieve, 
and the state of doubt may continue for some considerable 
time. Some resolution of doubt into comparative belief or 
disbelief must come when experience faces him with an issue 
in which belief or disbelief must be taken as a premise in thought 
or a basis of action, although, unless he has a passion for 
consistency, he may alternate between belief, doubt and 
disbelief on subsequent occasions. Of course, if the one who 
suggested the idea and believers in general are of little importance 
in his world, or if he overtly or secretly fears or dislikes them, 
he will disbelieve the idea of God with much less doubt. 

The most interesting case is the phase of doubt: its 
solution may come in two ways. Hither party to the conflict 
may be repressed, or the idea of God may be so modified as to 
eliminate conflict and make belief possible without further ado. 
The first method is more usual and less desirable. Many 
people with a passion for rationalism repress whatever motives 
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impel them to believe an idea of God which conflicts with their 
rationalist opinions. The process of repression often involves, 
in such cases, serious mutilation of personality. The blatant 
rationalist has a hollow sound, and is often lead so to stress his 
rationalistic principles as to take the charm out of life. On 
the other hand, many people repress the other element in the 
conflict, with equally disastrous effects upon personality. 
“ Have faith, and you will believe ”’ may well be regarded as an 
incitement to blind credulity and intellectual dishonesty. 
Such a belief is ever subject to the shocks of experience which 
continually provide cases of conflict with the belief. If once 
a conflicting idea fails to be repressed, the whole fabric of 
belief may collapse. Thus we find belief shattered by the death 
of a friend, or the perfidy of a religious associate, or an accident 
or national calamity. 

If there is ought of value in belief in God, it lies in its 
practical utility as a basis for thought and action, or for 
personal relationships with other people. Where there are 
elements in the idea of God which have such value, but are 
accompanied by other elements repulsive to one’s best moments, 
the more sensible thing is to remould the idea of God so as to 
retain the valuable elements, but to discard whatever conflicts 
with other more valuable beliefs. Some elements go because 
they conflict with scientific knowledge, others because they 
themselves hold inconsistencies, others because they are not 
satisfying ethically. “‘Omnipotent, maker of all things, 
infinite, personal ’’—these one might abandon according to his 
experience or world outlook, while another may hold them fast, 
but the principle of adaptation cannot be denied. New elements 
may be introduced. This is the process that has been going 
on for centuries: the adaptation of the idea of God to man’s 
changing ideals and knowledge. And what has taken place 
through the centuries may also take place during a man’s life- 
time. You will not be impelled to explore the possibility of such 
modification, unless there is an impulse on your part to believe 
in some sort of God. This is the ultimate foundation of belief 
in God. Some would say it is instinctive: this has not been 
proven nor disproven. I do not think there is any specific 
impulse inherent in human nature, for the desire to believe in 
God comes in most cases as a step to some other end: a future 
life, an explanation of the universe, power to control forces 
of Nature, power to rule one’s own life, a new social order 
and other aims have led men to desire the consolation, or 
incentive, of belief in God, according to whether they were 
tender-minded or tough-minded, to use William James’ 
classification. Some of these aims do not exist for some men, 
but any man may find in any one of them an avenue through 
which he develops a need for belief in God. Some apparently 
never do. 
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Assuming such a desire for some idea of God, it is a more 
intelligent procedure to devise your own idea in such a way as 
suggested than to adopt some orthodox view which can only 
be maintained by the suppression of other ideas which you 
consider valuable. The particular way in which you will modify 
popular ideas of God to your own taste depends upon your 
knowledge, intellectual habits, and scale of ethical values. 

The ignorant or unintelligent man can comfortably accept 
such an idea of God as I outlined earlier without involving any 
conflicts. He will not realize that inconsistencies exist, and so 
will have no doubts. A person well trained in logic will probably 
find more flaws than the naive in any idea of God, and his range 
of choice is very limited since most current ideas of God will 
not bear logical analysis. Knowledge and intellectual habits 
may be considered as factors limiting the choice of ideas of God. 
The so-called needs of the individual may drive him to seek 
a much more comprehensive idea of God. There is within us 
an urge to synthesis. Given certain ethical ideas and e.g. 
a hope for a future life, a desire for the attentions of a beneficent 
providence, and a need for the idea of a transcendent spectator 
and source of power, man is sure to come to some idea of God, 
and his only difficulty is to synthesize that idea with the ideas 
due to his knowledge and intellectual habits. 

This synthesis is often achieved with the aid. of 
rationalization such as most apologetics are seen to be. 
“ Proofs” of the existence of God are attempts to carry the 
attack on to the ground of knowledge and intellectual habits. 
These proofs of God are more convincing to some people than 
the objections raised against such a belief. This, however, 
can only be due to one of two factors: one’s inability to weigh 
evidence or to the dominant power of his wish to believe and to 
find some rational arguments to support his belief. Consideration 
of ordinary proofs of God might illustrate this. I have not met 
a speculative proof of God’s existence which will bear logical 
analysis. While the naive are not troubled by this fact, it 
appears to support the view that the foundations of belief are 
ultimately non-rational. The content of the belief will be 
limited by such intelligent criticism as one is able and accustomed 
to bring to the examination of one’s beliefs, but even the rational 
principles of logic which may aid us so in our criticism appear 
to be ultimately based upon non-rational factors. All our 
fundamental beliefs originate in the dynamic factors in one 
being. The problem of defining our belief in God is essentially 
similar to the intelligent control of all our impulses. 

If we are to retain belief in God, let it be admitted that 
it is non-rational in origin and that its content may change 
with changing circumstances, for only in this way can it 
satisfactorily perform its dynamic function. 
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IV.—SECOND CENTURY PAGAN WRITERS— 
PLUTARCH OF CHAERONEA. 


By Rev. V. A. SpENcE LitTLeE, M.A. (Syd.), B.Litt. (Oxon.). 


THERE is no probability that Plutarch had any knowledge 
of Christianity ; yet there exists a bond of connection between 
Plutarch’s views and those of early Christians on certain points, 
in the sense that Christians, in order to present their theological 
conceptions in a form intelligible to the educated people of the 
time, adopted certain of the technical expressions and forms 
of thought frequently met with in Plutarch’s writings, and also 
that parts of Plutarch’s religious philosophy are not without 
resemblance to some leading Christian conceptions. 

Perhaps the most widely known of Greek philosophical 
writers of the second century, Plutarch, through his charming 
literary art and a rich fund of humaneness, has maintained 
for more than seventeen centuries a considerable circle of 
admiring readers, which in itself is no small achievement. 
Though best known as the writer of the immortal series of 
“ Lives ’’, his religious and philosophical ideas, on account of 
their historical significance, add further lustre to his reputation. 
Rather more littérateur and scholar than original thinker, 
Plutarch was possessed of an insatiable curiosity in intellectual 
affairs. Though by no means a systematic philosopher and 
theologian, his very lack of philosophical originality renders 
his literary work all the more historically valuable since it is 
a reflex of the thought of the time. 

Living in a period when popular erudition in the Greco- 
Roman Society was higher and more general than ever before, 
he found himself a denizen of a world strongly marked by a 
desire among its philosophical schools to share the best in each 
other’s peculiar systems of thought, as well as a readiness on 
the part of the official lecturers of these schools to step down 
from their pedestals in order to relate their teaching to popular 
religion. Partly as a result of this synthetic movement in 
the higher thought of the time, the erstwhile abstract Deity 
of the schools had become transformed into a Divine Person 
who evinced lively interest in the affairs of man, thus indicating 
that the gulf between the once inaccessible metaphysical 
Divinity and the world was being bridged in a practical way. 
Our present interest in Plutarch arises from this important 
development. 
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While at times academic thinkers had proposed various 
hypotheses according to which it was suggested that the 
transcendent God could be conceived as being in contact with 
this generated world, popular religious thought had cherished 
for centuries the notion of the ‘‘ good demons’’, a type of partly 
heavenly, partly earthly beings, who were imagined to be a 
kind of divinity inferior in rank to the Olympian gods, but of a 
character capable of maintaining contact with this world. 
But, naturally, the more the pious imagination distinguished 
good from evil demons, the more the former tended to become 
identified with gods of the popular tradition. Thus, Plutarch 
can see in the great Demons, Isis and Osiris of Egyptian 
mythology, at least the figures of certain Greco-Roman gods. 


To the Supreme God, naturally, the religious mind would 
ascribe only good works. What, then, of evil in the world? 
In order to avoid attributing to the Supreme any mundane 
impiety, Plutarch and others make the demons the scapegoats 
for any action attributable to divine agency which does not 
seem to reflect divine goodness and dignity. Regarded thus, 
the Supreme Deity stands to gain ever increasing sanctity, 
and consequent further removal from this evil world. 

It is easy to see that to Plutarch the popular conception 
of demons would be welcomed for its utility in conveying in a 
simple form the current phliosophical notion of a connection 
between the divine world above and this mundane system below. 


The demons, occupying a place intermediate between 
God and man, possess a nature consistent with this middle 
position. Neither gods nor men, yet participating in the 
nature of each, they recall a saying of Philo Judzus relative 
to his Logos, viz., “‘ neither ingenerate like God, nor begotten 
like you”. By virtue of this duplicated nature, demons 
are able to perform the function of bearing man’s worship 
to God and God’s instruction to man. 


As a religious man, Plutarch felt keenly the clamant 
need for a heavenly being or beings capable of maintaining 
intercourse between man the worshipper and God the adored ; 
and consequently was apt to take his demonology seriously. 
It is not surprising, then, to discover that around the notion 
of the demons he weaves his philosophy of Divine Intermediation, 
the chief features of which we shall briefly review. 

Recognizing that the metaphysical problem for the religious 
philosopher was to prove a rational connection between the 
unchangeable spiritual Deity and this generated world of 
change, Plutarch, as a believer in the traditional religious 
notions of various gods and lesser divinities, which he was 
unwilling to surrender, adds the theological problem of finding 
for these such a place in a rational system as would enable him 
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to exhibit in them a method of divine relationship with the 
world. 

Though in themselves providing no explanation of the 
modus operandi of divine mediation, these popular gods and 
demons seemed at least to point out the way. Attention was 
directed to the Platonic Theory of Ideas as a potential basis 
for a theory of divine mediation with the world. This latent 
element in Plato’s theory underwent considerable development 
in the revived Platonism of the second century. The abstract 
Platonic Idea was hypostatized and treated as possessing 
separate being, and the Stoic Logos was platonized. These 
two notions being combined in a synthesis constituted the 
philosophical element in the current conception of a Divine 
Intermediate Being. 

Though obviously at home in the sphere of abstract 
speculation, Plutarch was also capable of taking a practical 
view of certain scholastic problems. Realizing that the labours 
of pure philosophy during centuries past had produced no 
sufficient account of the relationship of God to the world such 
as would be of value to the average worshipper, Plutarch, 
in his zeal to give the people the deeper teaching of religious 
philosophy, which he knew they were incapable of consuming 
in the form of strong meat, utilizes certain ancient mythical 
stories, which he causes to act as the carriers of particles of 
abstract truth from the Academies of the Wise. For instance, 
turning to Oriental divinity, to the religious speculations of 
Egypt in particular, he culls material which in his hands becomes 
the key which opens up partially the dark mystery of God’s 
relation with the world. 

Taking the old myth of Jupiter being born with his legs 
tied, which Isis separated, as a popular representation of the 
philosophical fact that “‘ the Mind and Reason of God, which 
had walked in the region of the Invisible and Impenetrable, 
had proceeded by means of motion into generation’’, he 
explains that the Transcendent God, the First Mind, formerly 
supposed to be engaged from eternity exclusively with his own 
cogitations, had in these last days by means of his “ motion ” 
(activity), z.e., his divine thought, revealed himself to man by 
being born into this world of generation in the personified form 
of Isis. This important conception he enlarges upon and 
explains in detail in his remarkable tractate, “ Isis and Osiris ”’, 
wherein it is announced that besides the Supreme God, there 
exists another Divine Being, an Intermediary, inferior and 
secondary yet highly exalted, who is represented allegorically 
in the Great Demons, Isis and Osiris. In further elucidation 
of the notion of the secondary Divine Being, Plutarch writes : 
“Some hold the wiser opinion that the legends recorded of 
Trypho, Osiris and Isis were neither the experience of gods 
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nor yet of men, but of certain potent divinities (demons), 
greatly exceeding man’s nature in power, though not possessing 
divinity pure and unmixed, but combined of both the soul’s 
nature and the body’s sensations”. Thus, the popular 
demonology was made to serve as a vehicle both to communicate 
to the ordinary person the great thought of the existence of a 
secondary Divine Being, the Intermediary between God and 
man, and to indicate that the nature of this exalted Being 
was dual in accordance with his office, partaking both of the 
highest divinity and of human nature. 

Plutarch thus presents to us two aspects of Deity, viz., 
first the Supreme God as unmoved and far distant from the 
world, and then a Secondary Divinity, the Agent of the First 
God in creating and administering the world. This conception 
was represented in the ceremonies used in the popular worship 
of Isis, as Plutarch informs us, when the word EI (Thou Art) 
was addressed to God with a mystic significance, viz., ‘““ And 
EI is spoken to God as testifying that neither shift nor change 
ever attaches to him, but applies to another God or rather 
Demon appointed to preside over Nature’”’. That is to say, 
that on the divine side the Second God or Intermediary Being 
was the activity of the Supreme or Unmoved Mover, while on 
his mundane side he was the divine rational Principle of the 
universe, which binds all things to Deity, pervades all things, 
making the differentiated Cosmos a unity out of its contrary 
parts, and also has charge of creation, providence and revelation. 


Plutarch had perceived that figured in these ancient 
religious myths were certain abstract notions of Platonism, 
indicating, after the manner of Plato’s Theory of Ideas, an 
effluence of divine Potency or divine Creative Thought, which 
expressed the divine Will and established a continuous 
connection, rational and dynamic, between the intelligible 
(divine) and the sensible (created) worlds. 


An intellectual common ground between Platonic theory 
and the teaching in the myth was found in the notion of a 
Divine Logos, known in Hellenic thought as Reason, and in 
Oriental as Wisdom, but constituting for both a divine 
Intermediary Principle, which had its source in the intelligence 
of the Deity and its outward manifestation in the order of the 
Cosmos. 


This conception of an Intermediary Being was the result 
of the personalizing of the rational effluence or creative thought 
which flowed out from God to form the worlds. Typified by 
the great Demons, the Intermediary was God’s Messenger. 
“For we ought to think”, writes Plutarch, “that by one 
common Reason these divinities were ordained over every 
domain of good. Every fair and good thing possible to Nature 
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owes its origin to their names—Osiris giving them their origins, 
and Isis receiving and distributing them.” 

The notion of a Secondary Divine Being as outlined above, 

which Plutarch shared with certain other pagan writers, would 
seem to have aided Christian thinkers such as the Apologists 
of the second century in their efforts to formulate a theory of 
the Person of Christ. A few of their statements for comparison 
will be interesting. For instance, Justin Martyr refers to the 
Spermatic or Seminal Logos, who throughout all the ages has been 
acting continually for God in the world, creating, beautifying 
all things, and purifying and instructing all men. And again, 
in interpreting the Old Testament story of the visit of the 
Angels to Abraham, Justin identifies the Angel addressed as 
“Lord ”’ in the narrative, as the Logos or Intermediary, because 
in his philosophy the First God was without motion, while the 
Second could move from place to place and appear on earth even 
in human form. Then, Athenagoras, another Christian 
Apologist, states that “‘ The Mind and Reason of the Father 
(God) came forth to be the Idea of Ideas of the universe’’, that; is, 
to be the creative Principle and Intermediary of the Supreme 
in forming the universe. In similar language both Theophilus 
and Tatian set forth the same conception. Further, when 
we find Plutarch writing thus: ‘‘ We ought to think of the 
goddess (Isis) as having her share eternally in the First God, 
and consorting with him, . . . yet never satiated. 
So we conceive this goddess as ever yearning after him, though 
she be ever in his presence and filled with his highest and purest 
influences ’’, it is not surprising to learn from Justin of the 
Logos being “ subject to’ the First God and his “‘ Messenger ”’, 
“‘ because he announces to men whatever the Creator wishes ”’, 
nor that this Being is obedient to the Father, never opposing 
his will, but “‘communing with the Father” as his Son and 
Servant. Likewise, Theophilus, referring to the Logos, states : 
‘‘ Whenever the Father wills, he sends him into any place ”’, 
and he represents the relationship between the two as most 
intimate, “the Father ever communing with his Logos”’, and 
confiding in him his will. Similar conceptions, though expressed 
in somewhat different phraseology, occur in Tatian and 
Athenagoras; all the Apologists concurring in the secondary 
character and subordination of the Logos. 


DISCUSSION: 
SOME FEATURES OF PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S 
LOGIC. 


By W. A. MERRYLEES. 


Ir is true, as Professor Anderson says, that there are not 
“different sorts of reality’ 1if by that you mean that there are 
not different realities unrelated the one to the other, but that 
whatever is belongs to one and the same reality. It is true, 
too, provided you use the term “ proposition ’’ in the sense 
in which Bosanquet uses the term ‘‘ judgment’’, that “‘there 
is no way of getting behind the proposition to something either 
higher or lower’ ?, and that in regard to any proposition 
“the very same question can be asked—Is it true?’ $ 
These two statements together amount to no more than the 
familiar truths that to know is to judge, while to judge is to 
assert that reality is so and so. But this does not mean that 
every proposition asserts a fact, if by facts you mean, as 
Professor Anderson does, “‘ occurrences in space and time” 4; 
nor is it true that “‘ to assert something ’’ means “ to say that 
some situation has occurred’”’>. For if every proposition 
asserts a fact in the sense of an occurrence in space and time, 
or asserts that some situation has occurred, then, it would seem, 
every proposition must ultimately mean, and if stated strictly 
must take the form, “ At the place p, and the moment t, X is 
(or is Y)”’. But it seems equally obvious that a great many 
propositions do not mean this and cannot be stated in this form. 

Take, for instance, the proposition ‘‘Sugar is soluble’’. 
If this proposition asserted that a situation has occurred, 
it would really mean, and if stated strictly would say, that 
“this particular lot of sugar x, placed at the moment ¢ in this 
particular solvent y situated at p, dissolved”. Now it is 
obvious that this is not what the statement asserts. It is neither 
restricted to any particular lot of sugar or solvent, nor to any 
particular place or time at which sugar has proved soluble, 
nor does it make any assertion about any collection of such 
situations. Again, though it refers to something real and 
speaks of sugar in a manner similar to that in which we would 


1“ Determinism in Ethics ’’, Professor John Anderson, The Australasian Journal of 
Psychology and Philosophy, Vol. V1, No. 4, p. 242. (Quoted Det.) 

2“ Empiricism ’’, by the same author in the same journal, Vol. V, No. 4, p. 243, 
(Quoted Emp.) 

?>Emp. 243. 

‘Emp. 254. 

‘Implied Det. 244, where he writes: “In a moral judgment, as in any other, 
something is judged or asserted, i.e., some situation is said to have occurred.” 
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speak of an individual, it does not assert that any sugar has 
dissolved. What it does assert is the general proposition 
that sugar—not this or that lot of sugar, but anything which 
is truly called sugar—has a certain characteristic ; that whatever 
is sugar is also soluble. In other words, it asserts that there 
is a connection—if you like a necessary connection—between 
two contents or universals, sugar and solubility. This connection 
finds explicit though abstract expression in the hypothetical 
judgment, “If sugar, then soluble’. The proposition ‘‘ sugar 
is soluble ”’ asserts this connection in a concrete form. 

To this Professor Anderson could raise one or other of 
two objections. In the first place, he might contend that there 
is no sugar except particular lots of sugar each existing at 
particular places and times, and no solutions of sugar except 
such as result from the solution of a particular lot of sugar in 
a particular lot of solvent at a particular time and place, and 
that it is in regard to these situations that the proposition 
“sugar is soluble’? makes an assertion. The proposition 
“sugar is soluble”’’ is true because particular lots of sugar 
have been dissolved in particular lots of solvent existing at 
particular times and places, and we know it is true because 
we have had experience of such situations. It is in regard 
to these that it makes an assertion, and what it asserts is that 
“Whenever and wherever any lot of sugar is introduced into 
any solvent, sugar will be dissolved ”’. 

Now it is no doubt true that the proposition “sugar is 
soluble’? would not be true if, though it had been tried in 
all solvents, sugar had never dissolved, and also true that we 
would not know that it was soluble had we not had experience 
of particular cases in which it dissolved. But though in this 
sense based on particular situations and the experience of 
them, the proposition ‘‘ Whenever and wherever any lot of 
sugar is introduced into any solvent, sugar will be dissolved ’’, 
though applicable to all situations of a certain kind, does not 
assert that any situation has occurred; it does not in any 
way refer to any particular situation or any number of such 
particular situations as such, nor can it be arrived at by the 
simple enumeration of such situations. What it asserts is that 
sugar is of such a nature that whenever and wherever a certain 
situation occurs, there and then a certain result will follow. 
It, too, does not state a fact in Professor Anderson’s sense, 
i.e., that a situation has occurred, at all. At most it takes 
it for granted that situations occur. All that it definitely 
asserts is a connection of contents, a connection between two 
universals, which finds explicit though abstract expression in a 
hypothetical judgment the consequent of which holds, we might 
even say regardless of situation, whenever the ground is 
applicable. 


‘ 
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Secondly, Professor Anderson might accept our positive 
account of the meaning of the proposition ‘“‘ sugar is soluble ”’, 
but might repudiate our restricted interpretation of the term 
“fact”, and contend that a hypothetical judgment asserts a 
fact no less than any other judgment. To assert “ sugar is 
soluble ”’ is an assertion of fact, he might say, no less than the 
assertion ‘“‘ this paper is white’? or “the sun is shining ’”’. 
Were it not a fact, then it would not be true. 

This contention certainly conforms to our common use 
of the term “fact ’’. According to common usage, to deny 
that any proposition asserts a fact is equivalent to denying 
its truth. But if we use the term “fact” in this sense, then 
it is no longer restricted to occurrences in space and time. 
That is to say, though in the sense of the term in which to make 
a true assertion is to assert a fact, it is quite true that all— 
or rather all true—propositions assert a fact; nevertheless, 
as we showed in answering the previous objection, all 
propositions do not assert an occurrence or occurrences in 
space and time. Though I doubt whether he would be justified 
in claiming the support of common usage for the more restricted 
use of the term, we could hardly deny Professor Anderson 
the right, if he wishes to use it as a technical term, either to 
restrict the term “‘ fact ’’ to occurrences in space and time or 
to extend it, as we ordinarily do, to cover any true assertion. 
But it would certainly be confusing to use the term “fact ” 
in both senses, and a sheer mistake to argue that because he 
is justified in using it in either sense, therefore the two senses 
are the same. And, of course, there is no more justification 
for contending that because, whether we assert an occurrence 
in space and time or a connection of universals, in both cases 
we are asserting a fact, therefore all propositions assert an 
occurrence in space and time, than for contending that because 
red and blue are both colours, therefore red is blue. 

It would seem, then, that the only course open to 
Professor Anderson is to revive the first objection in a different 
form and maintain that our “connection of universals’”’ is a 
fiction, because the only reals are particulars. If only particulars 
are real, then, if every proposition makes an assertion in regard 
to reality (and if it does not, how can it be true ?), it follows 
that every proposition must assert particular occurrences in 
space and time. 

Professor Anderson does apparently in particular cases 
definitely deny the reality of universals. ‘‘ The proposition 
J am criticizing”’, he says, “‘is that there is a peculiarly critical 
motive which judges all other motives by comparing their 
objectives with its, or that there is a total motive which dominates 
all partial motives by subordinating their objectives to its ; 
the ultimate objective in both cases being ‘ the good’. . 
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The fundamental objection to any theory which distinguishes 
a universal motive seeking a universal objective from particular 
motives seeking particular objectives is that all motives and 
objectives are particular. . . . In short, the notion of a 
total or supreme good is incompatible with the recognition 
of ethical propositions, i.e, of situations in which good 
occurs.’ He stated the same view more concisely at the 
Melbourne Congress? when, if my memory is trustworthy, 
he said that “there is no Good, i.e., single universal good, 
but only particular goods’’. I wish to discuss this question 
for its own sake as well as from the point of view of an objection 
to my previous remarks. 

Let us first consider a simple example of a particular— 
say, “This red’’. The words “this red” are clearly meant 
to indicate a unique object—say, the red of this particular copy 
of Lindsay’s “‘ Kant’’, which happens to be lying on my desk. 
But the words indicate this object only because they have a 
meaning which refers beyond this object. ‘“‘ This red ’’ implies 
other reds with which it has this in common that they are all 
red, but from which it differs at least spatially, so that they 
are not this red. The red to which I am referring is this red 
only in contradistinction to. other reds, with which, however, 
it is identical so far as they are all reds. That is to say, this 
red is a particular red only as distinguished from other particulars 
with which it has something in common; it is particular only 
because it belongs to a system which expresses a certain identity 
through differences, or, in other words, only in virtue of the 
universal of which it gives one particular expression. 

Again, “‘this red”? implies other colours with which it 
has this in common that they are all colours, but from which 
it differs in that it is not any other colour but red. In this 
respect, too, “ this red’ is a particular only because it belongs 
to a system which expresses a certain identity through 
differences, or because it is a particular expression of a universal. 
In general, “this red” is particular only in virtue of the 
universals which it expresses. 

Of course, this does not mean that “this red” is a 
combination of the universals red, colour, etc., or in general 
that a particular is a collection of universals. Nor does it 
mean that the universal exists apart from its particulars in 
the same way in which we ordinarily (though falsely) think 
of the particular expressions of it as existing. If it did so, 
the universal would only be another such (false) particular. 
The universal exists only in the particulars through which it 
finds expression, just as the particulars exist and are particulars 
only in virtue of the universals they express. Nor is it open 


1 Det. 245-6. Italics mine. 
2 Annual Congress of the A.A.P.P., 1928. 
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to Professor Anderson to object that though our words may 
have the implications I have sketched, the particular fact 
itself does not. Professor Anderson insists (rightly as I believe) 
that we are concerned and in the nature of things can only be 
concerned with that which enters into, and as it enters into, 
discourse. In this case the particular which enters into discourse 
is ‘‘ this red’’, which, as we saw, is particular only in virtue 
of the universals it expresses. If this red were a mere particular, 
then we could say nothing about it; we could not even speak 
of it as “this red’’. As Plato pointed out, “The attempt at 
universal separation is the final annihilation of all reasoning ; 
for only by the union of conceptions with one another do we 
attain to discourse of reason.” } 


You may say, if you like, that the universal exists only as 
an ideal. For, seeing that no particular expresses the universal 
completely, the universal is, as Plato pointed out in regard to 
the idea of equality, an ideal which is not completely realized 
in any particular. Indeed, in this sense the universal is 
necessarily and essentially an ideal, and ideals are essential 
to thought or discourse. But if you say that the universal 
exists only as an ideal, you must also say that particulars exist 
only in virtue of and as embodying the ideal. You cannot 
maintain that there is another kind of existence quite apart from 
the ideal, nor that the universal because ideal is unreal. There 
is no existence apart from the ideal. 


What has been said in regard to “this red’ applies also 
in regard to particular goods. Professor Anderson, I understand, 
admits that there are particular goods. Now if there are 
particular goods, then, however particular they are, they must 
at least have this in common, that they are all good. They 
are particular goods only in virtue of this identity which expresses 
itself through each of them. This, of course, does not mean 
that there is a Good existing apart from and outside particular 
goods. The Good is realized only in particular goods. But 
these are not mere particulars, but expressions of one and the 
Same universal. They are particular goods only in virtue of 
this pervading universal, only as members of a system. 

If the preceding argument is sound, then to assert that there 
are particular goods but no Good, if this means more than 
that the Good is not another particular good, is self-contradictory. 
For if a particular good is good only in virtue of and as expressing 
or embodying the Good, then to say that there is no Good is 
equivalent to saying that the particular goods are not good. 
To deny the universal is to make discourse impossible; both 
to deny the universal and still to discourse is to contradict 
oneself. 


1 Sophist, 260; trans. Jowett. 
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In the same way it is self-contradictory to assert that we 
desire or seek particular goods but not the Good, if this means 
more than the obvious truth that we cannot seek the Good except 
in particular goods or as a system of particular goods. For to 
seek a particular good is to seek the Good in one of its particular 
expressions or embodiments. To say that we seek a particular 
good but not the Good is equivalent to saying that we seek a 
particular good which is not good. 

Desires or, to use Professor Anderson’s term, motives 
clearly introduce a further complication. As before, particular 
desires (or motives) must have this in common, that they are 
all desires. They are particular desires only in virtue of and 
as expressing this universal, though this has no existence 
apart from its expression in them. As particular desires they 
are all members of the system of Desire. In addition, desires 
also belong to other systems which differ from the former 
system in that, though all are desires, certain of them are mine, 
while others are yours, etc. To distinguish the two systems 
we may perhaps speak of the former as a logical system and 
the latter as personal systems. Though it is not necessary for 
us to discuss the relation between these two systems, we must not 
forthwith assume that the personal systems are illogical. But 
though another system, the personal system still seems to be 
of the nature of a universal. For just as particular desires 
have this in common that they are all desires, so my desires, 
however much they may differ otherwise, have this in common 
that they are all mine, are all expressions of me or attempts to 
realize myself. 

We can, however, as it were, verify the presence of this 
“personal universal”? in a way in which we cannot that of 
the logical universal. If, for instance, I desire to visit Europe, 
the desire to visit Europe includes, finds its expression in, 
and can only find its expression in, a whole system of subsidiary 
desires. In desiring to visit Europe, I desire (say) the holiday 
it will afford me, the pleasure of the voyage, to see old friends 
and visit old haunts, etc. I desire these things not as so many 
separate objects (or, if you prefer, ends or objectives), but as 
forming one systematic whole. I cannot desire to visit Europe 
without desiring these objects, or at any rate some of them, 
if among them we include the “etc.”, and I cannot desire, 
though I may wish for, these objects without desiring to visit 
Europe. The desire to visit Europe is nothing or has no content 
apart from these subsidiary desires. On the other hand, it is 
not simply the sum of these, for, firstly, it does not sum but 
systematizes them, and, secondly, it is not exhausted by any 
enumeration of subsidiary desires, and so, like the logical 
universal, may be spoken of as an ideal. The desire to visit 
Europe in turn belongs similarly to a wider whole which embraces 
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all my desires, but is neither the sum of these nor another desire 
apart from, alongside or above these. This desire is perhaps 
best characterized as a desire for self-realization. 

This, like all universals, is an ideal in the sense that it is not 
exhausted by any collection of the particulars in which it finds 
expression. But, again, as in the case of other universals, 
it is not for this reason unreal. Instead, here, too, the particulars 
are real only in virtue of and as embodying the ideal. One 
aspect of the ideality of the universal may be expressed by 
describing, in the case of the personal universal, the system of 
‘our desires, and, in the case of the logical universal, our 
knowledge, as imperfect or imperfectly systematized. We 
desire objects which, as we desire them, cannot be realized 
together; our actual desires conflict one with another. But 
this does not mean that they are mere particulars having no 
relation the one to the other. Were they so, it would mean 
nothing to speak of them all as mine. What it does mean is 
that they are imperfect realizations of the universal, just as, 
to borrow Plato’s illustration again, observed equalities are 
imperfect realizations of absolute equality. Just as the observed 
equalities presuppose absolute equality, so, in the case of desire, 
its imperfect realizations presuppose the universal. 

As I have referred to Professor Anderson’s distinction 
between motives and objectives, but have not adopted it, 
I should perhaps explain why I have not done so. The reason 
is this. Motive and objective are essentially correlative terms. 
A motive, to be a motive, must aim at some objective; an 
objective, to be an objective, must be the object aimed at 
by some motive. Despite Moore’s discussion of Abstraction, 
neither the motive nor the objective is anything apart from 
its correlative. A motive which seeks nothing is nothing ; 
an objective which is not sought is no objective. Motives 
and objectives are different sides of the one whole. If it is 
convenient to discuss one side apart from the other, the terms 
“desire” and “object ’’, despite their ambiguities, serve the 
purpose. 

Professor Anderson may regard this as only another instance 
of “confusion between our attitudes to things and their own 
characters’. This is the final point I wish to discuss. What 
Professor Anderson objects to, I presume, is our attributing 
what is ours to the thing, and so that the phrase “ our 
attitudes ”’ is meant to cover anything of ours which we attribute 
to objects, whether or not it is what we would normally call 
an attitude. Consequently, the question we are to consider 
is this: Are we confusing our attitudes to things with their 
own characters in affirming that our attitude to things, or, 
to borrow from Bosanquet, our “mental states”, qualify 
things ? 
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Let us approach the question in this way. If I ask someone 
bathing, “‘ How’s the water? ”’, I expect some such reply as 
“quite warm’’ or “rather cool”. When he so _ replies, 
I normally understand him to be ascribing a character to the 
water. But suppose I first plunge one hand into hot water 
and the other into cold, and then dip both into tepid water. 
If I go by the one hand I will pronounce the water cold, while 
if I go by the other I must pronounce it hot. In this case 
I will not as a matter of fact say the water is either hot or 
cold (nor yet tepid), but say that it seems hot to this hand 
but cold to that. If pressed, I will probably admit that the 
hot and cold do not really refer to the water at all, but to my 
sensations or the effect of the water on me—to my attitude 
to it. That is to say, when we are not confronted by conflicting 
sensations, we regard “hot” and “cold” as characters of 
things, whereas when confronted by a conflict we seem prepared 
to recognize that these terms really apply to our sensations— 
that they are not characters of things but refer to our attitude 
to these. 

Now obviously the second instance cannot be disregarded. 
Consequently, we must admit that when, relying on sensation, 
we pronounce things hot or cold, what these terms immediately 
refer to is our sensations. Hot and cold, then, undoubtedly 
represent characters of our sensations. Further, if we do 
ascribe them to things, we can do so only in virtue of our 
sensations. If we say ‘“‘ the water is hot’’, we do so on the 
strength of the sensation we experience on feeling it. Are 
we then going to regard hot and cold as characters of things 
ornot? If we do, it is clear that we are treating our sensations, 
or our attitudes to things, as characters of the things. If hot 
and cold are characters of things, then our sensations, or our 
attitudes to things, are characters of those things, and so, 
in this case, in treating our attitudes to things as their own 
characters we are not confusing “ our attitudes to things and 
their own characters ”’. 

If, on the other hand, we restrict hot and cold to our 
sensations or our attitudes to things, then we would have to 
impose a similar restriction in regard to ali secondary qualities, 
for all secondary qualities are on the same footing as hot and 
cold. It would seem to follow, then, that the only characters 
of things are their primary qualities. But then the question 
arises, Is the thing denuded of its secondary qualities, the 
thing at all? Further, it seems clear that a thing denuded of 
its secondary qualities would have no primary qualities either, 
and so would have no character at all, would be nothing. 
A specific extension, for instance, can be determined only 
by the aid of objects possessing secondary qualities. It is 
the area confined by a certain line or lines, or between certain 
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objects, or of a certain object or surface. But the line must 
be distinguishable from its background, the objects from the 
intervening space, or the single object from its surroundings, 
by a difference of quality, for instance, a difference in colour, 
but at any rate a difference in secondary qualities. Without 
this difference in secondary qualities the extension would 
not be determined at all. But if not determined at all 
it becomes nothing. The primary qualities, then, are nothing 
apart from the secondary. But the secondary qualities, we have 
already decided, are all characters of our sensations or our 
attitudes to things. Consequently, in ascribing primary 
qualities to things no less than in ascribing secondary qualities, 
we are treating our attitudes to things as their own characters. 
Unless we do so, we cannot ascribe any character to the things ; 
they must remain for us (or for discourse) characterless, that is, 
nothing. 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 


“UNIVERSALS”” AND OCCURRENCES. 


“To deny the universal is to make discourse impossible ; 
both to deny the universal and still to discourse is to contradict 


oneself’. The position I uphold against this view would 
be expressed, with all the clarity I desire, by the substitution 
of “‘assert’”’ for “deny”. I can thus bring my argument 


with Mr. Merrylees to a sharper issue than was possible in the 
general references to idealism in the two articles referred to, 
although I think that they contained answers to many of the 
difficulties that have now been raised. 

What prevents Mr. Merrylees from seeing some of the 
implications of those arguments is just his obsession with 
“ universals ”’ (the universal being something which is a universal, 
and yet is not particular) and, in connection therewith, with 
“reality ”’ (t.e., of that which is everything but is not anything). 
Such is the force of this obsession that he actually refers for 
support to Plato’s Sophist—a dialogue which, in conjunction 
with the Parmenides and the Theetetus, affords the most decisive 
refutation of idealist logic that has ever been presented. It is 
perhaps natural that Mr. Merrylees makes no reference to the 
Parmenides ; he must find it exceedingly difficult to reconcile 
that dialogue with his assumption that the theories of the 
Sophist and the Phedo are identical. I shall endeavour to 
weaken that assumption by playing Parmenides to his Socrates. 

To begin with, he professes to agree with me in standing 
by the proposition, but considers that my objection to kinds of 
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truth amounts to no more than the familiar truth that “ to 
judge is to assert that reality is so and so”. It amounts, in 
fact, to something very different. Mr. Merrylees has committed 
himself straightaway to kinds of assertion, and his upholding 
of the proposition consists in reducing it to a term—of another 
proposition ! It should be evident that if we are able to assert 
that reality is so and so, then we are equally able to assert 
“so and so”’ without the reality. On the other hand, if the 
latter assertion requires interpretation, so does the former. 
If, to take the familiar Bosanquettian formulation, “‘ A is B ” 
means “ Reality is such that A is B’’, then that again means 
“* Reality is such that Reality is such that Ais B”’; and so on. 
This infinite regress, like others which I have employed in the 
articles in question, is merely a way of indicating an initial 
contradiction ; it serves to emphasize the fact that if we can 
understand and accept the second proposition without further 
“reference ’’, the same applies to the first. Zs A B? The 
“reference to reality’? can have no other effect than to 
obscure this clear issue. 

And, just as it is impossible to introduce “ Reality ” into 
the proposition, so it is impossible to introduce any of 
“universals’ of which Mr. Merrylees speaks. A particular 
good, we are told, is “‘ the Good in one of its particular expressions 
or embodiments’”’. To say that ““X is good’”’, then, means 
that ““X is a particular expression or embodiment of the 
Good ”’, or, more briefly, that ““ X is expressive of the Good ’’. 
It follows that this, being interpreted, means that “X is 
expressive of the Expressive of the Good’’; and so on. Is it 
not clear that we can understand the interpretation only if 
we could have understood the original proposition without 
it? And is it not equally clear that the introduction of “ the 
Good” is an attempt to get behind the proposition, since 
there is nothing about “‘ the Good ” in the original statement ? 
In brief, if Mr. Merrylees interprets propositions in this way, 
he can, like Socrates, be confronted with a “ third man ”’ (and 
a fourth man and a fifth man) for whom there is no room in his 
theory. And, since he professes to find support in the Sophist, 
will he tell us that ‘‘ Theetetus is sitting’? means that 
Theetetus is an expression or embodiment of the Sedentary ? 

The fact indicated by such infinite regresses is that the 
theory of forms or universals—as expounded by Socrates in the 
Phedo, and refuted by Parmenides in the Parmenides—sufiers 
from a fundamental contradiction. ‘“‘ The Good ’’, we are told, 
is not a particular. What, then, is so “the” about it? Is 
it not, in accordance with this theory, not only @ particular 
universal (and even if that is denied of ‘“‘ the Good”, even 
if it is distinguished from other universals as the universal 
universal, is not its distinction from them a particularization 


5) 
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of it?) but actually the only thing which is particularly or 
specifically good? ‘No particular expresses the universal 
completely, the universal is, as Plato”’, i.e., Socrates in the 
Phedo, “ pointed out in regard to the idea of equality, an 
ideal which is not completely realized in any particular”. And 
such ideals, Mr. Merrylees goes on to say, are “ essential to 
discourse’. What has discourse to say to this? Obviously 
that ideals are particular essentials of discourse! Again, 
Socrates, in his discourse, says that two sticks are imperfectly 
equal. The form of equality, then, is not in question here. 
The sticks embody or express “imperfect equality’, and 
they embody it perfectly. In short, as the Parmenides shows, 
we can maintain the doctrine of ideals only by describing things 
in terms which do not apply to them, but all the time we are 
using terms which do apply to them, and so are contradicting 
the doctrine of ideals. 

It is, then, not the denial of universals, but the assertion 
of them, that contradicts discourse; there is nothing in the 
proposition about “‘ the Good ”’ or any other such entity. There 
is admittedly a distinction between subject and predicate, 
but this is a difference of function, not of kind; and granted 
that the function of the predicate is to characterize or describe, 
the very same term can also have the function of indicating, 
i.e., can be the subject of another proposition. Thus, every 
term, as a possible description of something else, has universality 
or characterizes, and, as a possible indication of something else, 
has particularity or locates. In describing things as 
“particulars”? I merely meant to emphasize this function 
of locating, and not to deny to them the capacity for 
characterizing. That even Socrates in the Phedo is unable 
to maintain a distinction between particulars and universals 
is easily shown. “ Those things which are possessed by the 
number three must not only be three in number, but must also 
be odd.”’ Socrates, 7.e., is introducing syllogism, an example 
of which would be, “‘ The Graces are three; three is odd, 
therefore the Graces are odd’. Now in one of the premises 
here three is a “ particular”, an instance of oddness; in the 
other it is a “ universal’’, a character of the Graces. And, 
unless it is precisely the same term, there is no argument. 
We can go on, as Socrates does, to say that odd is not even; 
we might also say “ These are the Graces”. But, apart from 
the question whether every term may have either function, 
the fact that any one term can function in these two ways 
is sufficient to dispose of the doctrine of “‘ universals ’’. 

Mr. Merrylees, in face of this difficulty, would apparently 
maintain that in the proposition we have two universals, or 
“a connection of contents”. But the question is—What 
connection? Both terms, no doubt, are capable of being 
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predicates, but in the actual proposition only one is. Subject 
and predicate, then, must have different functions; ‘‘ sugar 
is soluble”? and “soluble is sugar” are different statements. 
Now in describing the former by saying that “ solubility ”’ is 
located in, or that it characterizes, sugar, we are not suggesting 
(and cannot do so without departing from the standpoint of 
the proposition) that there is such a thing as the Soluble, or 
as solubility in general. We can explain the use of an 
“‘ abstract term ”’ like solubility by saying that it is a contraction 
for “ being soluble ’’, 7.e., for propositions of the form ‘“‘ X is 
soluble ’’, however X may be specified in any particular case ; 
or, again, it may be taken to mean the fact that there are 
soluble things, that certain things have certain characters, 
just as the term ‘‘ man” means, if we adopt for the sake of 
argument the conventional definition, the fact that some 
animals are rational. In these ways we keep to the proposition ; 
but, in speaking of ‘‘ the Soluble ’’, we should be taking the 
predicate apart from its function in the proposition. 

In terms of occurrence, on the other hand, we can 
distinguish the functions of subject, predicate and copula ; 
the subject is the region within which the occurrence takes 
place, the predicate is the sort of occurrence it is, and the copula 
is its occurring. This theory is not, like the doctrine of 
“universals’’, an attempt to get behind the proposition, 
because, instead of giving a special explanation of individual 
elements, it deals with the proposition as a whole—as a complex 
arrangement, Sis P. In taking 2s as occurrence, 7.e., as involving 
Space and Time, we are taking it as it appears in the proposition, 
in relation to a subject and a predicate, and indicating by its 
position both their connection and the difference of their 
functions. If we adopt the Bosanquettian position that there 
is no difference, both being “ contents ” and all relations being 
“‘ ultimately ’’ symmetrical, then we are putting ourselves at 
odds with discourse. Something must be made of the copula. 
In this connection, the formula of Mr. Merrylees, “If sugar, 
then soluble ’’, is simply not a proposition at all. We can see 
what it means only by bringing back the copula. That meaning 
would be better expressed by ‘“‘ Where sugar, there soluble ’’, 
or, again, by ‘“‘ Sugar acts solubly ’’, but these expressions are 
not really additions to, or improvements on, what is conveyed 
by ‘Sugar zs soluble ”’. 

In choosing this example Mr. Merrylees has overlooked 
the necessity of distinguishing between the question of universal 
propositions (‘‘ connections of contents”) and that of 
“ notentialities ’. I cannot here discuss the latter question 
fully. But I see little or no difficulty in saying that “Sugar 
is soluble ” does mean that all lots of sugar which are introduced 
into a solvent are dissolved. Mr. Merrylees prefers to say that 
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it means that sugar is ‘‘of such a nature” that the above 
occurrence takes place, or would take place if the introduction 
in question had first occurred. The most, I think, that can 
be made of this reference to “ natures ”’ is that the proposition 
really stands for two “ propositions ”’: (1) All things of the 
character X, which are introduced into a solvent, are dissolved ; 
(2) all lots of sugar are X. Obviously, until X is specified, 
these are not propositions. But it may quite well be that, 
when we say that sugar is soluble, we have in mind some vague 
notion of a character which would fulfil these conditions. 
Taking X as this character, then, I grant that the second 
proposition does not say that introduction into a solvent has 
taken place. But the first one does, and, in addition, the second 
asserts the occurrence of the ‘‘ X-ness ” of sugar, 7.¢., of sugar’s 
being X. It is not, I agree, a question of “ evidence ”’, but of 
the fact. And it would appear that, in calling the fact a 
““ connection of contents ”’ and in specifying this connection as a 
“hypothetical ’’ one, Mr. Merrylees is really confusing between 
the propositions ‘“‘ All lots of sugar are X ”’ and “ All lots of 
sugar, which are introduced into a solvent, are dissolved ”’. 
This confusion is responsible for the suggestion that there is 
a “hypothetical ”’ reference to dissolving. But when these 
two propositions, as well as proposition (1), have been clearly 
stated, we can see that they are all different, but that nothing 
has been said to show that they are not all occurrences. And 
so with “ potentiality ’ in general; if there is in any substance 
something that we can call a potentiality of its, then its having 
that potentiality occurs ; if not, the reference to potentiality 
is a mere confusion. 

Leaving aside potentialities, then, and taking the proposition 
““ Sugar is sweet ’’, which would be as much entitled to be called 
a “connection of contents” as the proposition previously 
employed, we can hardly avoid asserting that the sweetness 
of sugar occurs in space and time. In fact, this is merely an 
emphatic way of saying that sugar is sweet, comparable to saying 
that the sweetness of sugar is a fact or that any proposition is 
true ; this method of statement indicating that the occurrence 
stated in the proposition may also be a term in another 
proposition ; ¢.g., the sweetness of sugar (or sugar’s being 
sweet) is a source of pleasure to many persons. Similarly, 
having said that “ This is red ”’, we can go on to make statements 
of which “this red” (or this red thing) is the subject. 
Mr. Merrylees seems to think that this is a particularly good 
example of a “particular”. But, as I have pointed out, 
‘sugar’ in the proposition mentioned and “ this” in “‘ This 
is red” are also particulars, é.e., subjects. And, being subjects, 
they can be predicates. Mr. Merrylees appears to hold that there 
are “ particulars’, even though they cannot be known apart 
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from propositions, just as he holds that there are “‘ universals ’’. 
Now it would certainly seem that expressions like “‘ this ’’ are 
commonly applied only to subjects. But that is because they 
contain, besides a certain term, the sign of quantity which 
goes with the subject; the same term could be predicate, 
but it would not take the sign of quantity with it. (The theory 
of quantification of the predicate, it may be noted, resembles 
that of connection of contents in failing to distinguish the 
functions of subject and predicate.) Briefly, then, “ this ” 


means “the thing indicated’’, “thing indicated’ can be a 
predicate, and “the” is a sign of quantity like “all” and 
“some ”’, and is in fact equivalent to “all”. It is from 


confusion between the function a term has in a proposition 
(there being various signs of what that function may be) and 
the term itself that the doctrine of “ universals’”’ (and of 
“particulars ’’ conceived in opposition to ‘“ universals ’’) 
arises. 

The point which Mr. Merrylees most insists on, however, 
is not that a term may have different functions, but that it may 
have the same function, in different propositions. There are 
many true propositions of the form “X is good ’’, and, if we 
say that all these propositions have the same predicate, we have 
to explain what exactly this “ predicate’’ is, that occurs in 
all these different places. Now it may be noted, in the first 
place, that this question would not arise at all unless the various 
things really had the character in question; if they only had 
something like it, then the peculiar character of each would 
occur once only. Accordingly we do not require to introduce 
repetition in order to understand a thing’s being of a certain 
sort ; a single proposition tells us that, and we have no occasion 
to think of the “sort”? as a peculiar kind of “recurrent ”’ 
entity. But there is no more difficulty about having propositions 
which tell us that other things are of that sort than about having 
propositions which tell us that that thing is of other sorts 
or has other characters. Any occurrence is the occurrence of a 
certain sort of thing; that is already indicated in the inter- 
relation of the constituents of any one proposition. 

But there is nothing whatever in propositions with the 
same predicate to indicate that the various subjects are 
“members of a system’, which is “ pervaded’”’ by that 
‘‘universal’’. The Parmenidean objections to this position 
have already been indicated. Here it may simply be said that 
the propositions “X is good” and “Y is good” justify no 
inference whatever as to a relation between X and Y. The 
fact that various things are good is no proof that the history 
of any one has anything to do with the history of any other, 
or that they are in any way collected. That Mr. Merrylees 
means more by “belonging to a system” than “having a 
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common predicate”? appears from his treatment of desires 


which ‘are all members of the system of the Desire”; the 
fact that ‘“‘ our actual desires conflict with one another ” means 
“that they are imperfect realizations of the universal”. What 


becomes of the proposition now? ‘There is certainly nothing 
in the attribution of the same character to different things 
to tell us that they cannot conflict. The argument seems to be— 
if two men quarrel, they are not both “perfect” (t.e., good) 
men; therefore, they are not both perfectly human. Now, 
apart from the fact that goodness is just as specific a character 
as humanity, we have here again the “ third (or perfect) man ”’. 
These Socratic shifts will not serve. Nor will the dragging 
in of self-realization by expressing the universal of “ my 
desires’ as “‘ myself ’’, and by saying that the subject is an 
“attempt to realize”’ the universal, and thus introducing a 
new universal which again the particular has to attempt to 
realize. It is interesting to notice that the attempt to get 
behind the proposition is made for the sake of that orderliness 
which Socrates mistook for goodness, but it adds nothing to 
the logical refutation. 

Much could be said in criticism of Mr. Merrylees’s concluding 
attack on the realist position, but I propose only to touch on a 
few points. The fundamental idealist fallacy comes out in 
the statement that if we do ascribe certain characters to things 
(and Mr. Merrylees admits that we do), “we can do so only 
in virtue of our sensations”. It may be true that we know 
certain things only when our mind is affected in a certain way, 
but it does not follow that we know that mental effect, still 
less that it is through knowing it that we know things. 
Knowledge of things is knowledge of knowledge of things— 
another infinite regress. The real point is that, when we ascribe 
certain characters to things, they may have these characters, 
in which case we are right, or they may not, in which case we 
are wrong; but, in either case, their having some characters 
is just as much a matter of absolute fact as our having characters. 
Why should we say that the water is hot “‘ on the strength of ”’ 
any sensation? If it is the sensation that it is hot, we have 
no occasion to speak of the water at all. On the other hand, 
if we do distinguish the water and the sensation, we can do 
so only by recognizing each to have characters of its own. 

Further, Mr. Merrylees gives no reason for assuming that 
the same thing cannot have both the qualities, hot and cold. 
But even if it were admitted that hot is not a quality but a 
relation, meaning, for example, “hotter than my hand”, 
it would be impossible to say what was hotter without recognizing 
some of its qualities ; and not the slightest reason is or could be 
advanced for saying that all supposed qualities are in the same 
position, so that green would mean “ greener than my eye’”’, 
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etc. The general weakness of the argument is clearly indicated 
in the monstrous concluding fallacy—primary qualities exist 
in relation to secondary qualities, secondary qualities are 
characters of our attitudes, therefore primary qualities also 
are characters of our attitudes. The argument is not stated 
precisely in that way, but that is what it means. The ingenuity 
of Mr. Merrylees fails to conceal the fact that we do talk about 
things, and that, unless we could distinguish them from our 
attitudes, there would be nothing for us to take up an attitude to. 
Our taking up the attitude is one occurrence, the thing attended 
to is another; and the fact that we know it and discourse 
about it does not entitle us to say that we, any more than 
“reality ’’, are such that it is. For this, as before, implies that 
we can attribute an independent meaning to the statement 
that “it is’’. 


REVIEW ARTICLE. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH GREAT MEN.! 


By Sir Rozsert Stout, P.C., K.C.M.G., LL.D. 


Wuy do people travel? has often been asked, and the answer given 
varies according to the idiosyncrasy of the person questioned. Some 
travellers are very desirous to see the physical beauties of a country ; 
others are interested in its flora and fauna; and a third class wishes to see 
its inhabitants—to them humanity looms largest. Others travel because 
they wish to see the country from which their ancestors came or in which 
some of their ancestors dwelt. Many other reasons are given for the 
temporary migration of men and women. 

The study of mankind has been often said to be the greatest study 
that any human being can undertake. We see that exemplified in wishing 
to come into touch with those who are leaders of thought or action in our 
midst. Even the places in which such leaders have dwelt are revered, and 
we read and know of travellers visiting the former homes of noted citizens. 
Hundreds, nay, thousands of visitors visit Burns’s Cottage in Ayr, and 
have not the former dwelling places of Carlyle and of Dickens and even the 
grave of Milton, etc., many visitors? Humanity pays tribute to the memory 
of its noted men and women. We revere their memory, but who have not 
regretted their inability to have met them and conversed with them ? Having 
failed to have personal discourse, do not many yearn for intimate knowledge 
of their private life? It is this desire for further acquaintance with the 
great men and women of the earth that has made biographies, and especiaily 
autobiographies, interesting reading. 

A book published by a noted scientist and literary man, Edward Clodd, 
gives interesting details of the private life of many of our great literary men 
and able scientists. Mr. Clodd has written many volumes on science, folk- 
lore, religion, etc. He is the author of a memoir of Grant Allen and a short 
biography of Huxley, and the great naturalist of the Amazon, Henry Walter 
Bates, has also received notice at his hands. 

He was born in July, 1840, and was in intimate relationship with a great 
number of our leading Englishmen. A few may be mentioned: Grant Allen, 


1“‘Memories’’, by Edward Clodd. London: Watts & Co. 
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Clifford, Huxley, Spencer, Huggins, Proctor, Bates, Whimper, Fitzgerald, 
Alfred Lyall, Cotter Morison, George Meredith, etc.; and his book consists 
of really what may be termed thirty-seven small pictures of the inner life 
of those great men and women and of their acquaintances. He lived at 
Aldeburgh, near London, and was brought into personal contact with the 
leaders of British thought. In his book there are letters, poems and 
descriptions written by many of his acquaintances, and to all of whom he 
was a very intimate friend and companion. An illustration may be given 
of what he says about Huxley. He says: 


““Tt was worth being born to have known Huxley. In the words 
of Ben Jonson: ‘I loved the man and do honour to his memory on 
this side idolatory as much as any’. To the intellectual nutriment 
and stimulus with which he enriched all who enjoyed his friendship 
there was added the attraction of a delightful personality.” 


Clodd was a friend of Herbert Spencer’s, and he says of him: ‘“‘ The 
philosopher was hard to please, as much in the satisfaction of real needs as 
of imaginary wants’. He remained a friend of Spencer and recognized his 
transparent ability and his devotion to truth. 


There is an interesting letter published, written to Bates by Alfred 
Russel Wallace after reading Bates’s book on the Amazon. It may be said 
that those who have not read Bates’s book have missed a most interesting 
book on travel. - Wallace says: 


“On the whole I must congratulate you on having produced so 
extremely pleasant and interesting a book, which I am sure will delight 
all who know you, and if the general public do not also appreciate it, 
it will show that they have no taste left for unadulterated and 
unsensational books of travel.” 


There is an interesting sketch of Du Chaillu, who was a native of New 
Orleans, his mother being a mulatto. His explorations and adventures in 
Africa were considered to be exaggerated, but Clodd considers he was an 
able man, and it is now found that many statements in his story of his 
wanderings which were considered exaggerated have been shown to be 
accurate. 

We have a little sketch of one who was a New Zealander—Samuel 
Butler—and there is mentioned about him a matter which is interesting in 
view of his statements in several of his works. Clodd writes : 


“* After his deplorable attack on Darwin in ‘ Unconscious Memory ’, 
published in 1880, he became a man with a grievance. Unfortunately, 
he nursed the delusion that every man of science if he defended Darwin 
was in conspiracy against himself, and this made that freedom which 
is the charm of intercourse very difficult. The matter is one for deeper 
regret because a pamphlet entitled ‘ Charles Darwin and Samuel Butler— 
A Step Towards Reconciliation ’, published since Butler’s death, shows 
that his charge against Darwin was based on a misunderstanding. 
In his ‘ Life and Habit’, published in 1877, he had paid this tribute, 
‘TI owe it to Mr. Darwin that I believe in evolution at all’.” 

Clodd further says : 

“Butler was of the genus writabile; hence, too apt to resent 
adverse criticism, even when, as in the example given in the following 
letter, its honesty cannot be challenged.” 


The fact was that so far as Butler was concerned, people did not think 
that his serious talk was serious, and Clodd says, in winding up his notes 
on Butler : 

“As Chauncey Depew said: ‘When once you’ve stood on your 
head, the public won’t let you stand on your feet’. The truth of this 
was Butler’s irritating experience.” 

There is a very fine chapter on Gissing, who died at an early age— 
he was only forty-six. He was a very able literary man, kindly and loving. 
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Two of the men mentioned by Clodd are A. C. Lyall, the great writer on India, 
as well as the author of some fine poems, and also Sir John Rhys, the great 
authority on Buddhism. I had the honour of meeting both these writers 
in England in 1909, and I have not forgotten, and never will forget, the 
interesting talk I had with them both. 

There is a very fine comment on Cotter Morison. He was not long lived ; 
he died in his fifty-sixth year. Those who have read his book, ‘‘ The Service 
of Man ”’, will be interested in reading what Clodd says about his companion, 
and a great writer on history, York Powell. Clodd says regarding Morison 
and York Powell: 


“Their common interest in historical studies was sufficing bond 
between York Powell and Cotter Morison. I have spoken on a later 
page of Powell as having scattered his energies over too many fields 
to cultivate any single one to profit. In like manner Morison produced 
little which is adequately representative of his exceptional powers. 
He was well-to-do; he had great conversational charm, and gave too 
willingly to society ‘what was meant for mankind’. In the case of 
both men the promise of life was never fulfilled, hence the high estimate 
formed by their private friends can never be shared by the public. 
Brilliant talker, and none the less good listener, it is no mean loss to 
the world’s stock of table-talk that there survives no record of things 
said by Morison. I remember an epigram or two: his calling a 
prominent Liberal Oxford don ‘a bitter olive’, a still living novelist 
‘a straw fire’; while his laconic comment when reading some letters 
which I had received from Ruskin was, ‘insolent capon’. From what 
Holman-Hunt told me, the noun had no warrant.” 


And there is this note: 


“The late Sir Walter Besant said, in Morison’s hearing, that in 
his judgment (which was ever a kindly one) the writer in question had 
‘the greatest imagination since Shakespeare’. Pulling his beard, 
as was his habit, Morison’s comment was, ‘ The rest is silence ’.” 


The short extracts given from this wonderful book of 281 pages of 
‘* Memories ” will be sufficient to show how pleasant hours can be spent 
with some of the greatest of British authors and scientists. 


It may be added that there are several photographs in the volume. 
Readers will learn many interesting stories that are not found elsewhere, 
and it is doubtful if any book of ‘‘ Memories ”’ ever published will be more 
interesting to those who desire to know what men like Meredith, Lang, 
Huxley, Gissing, Grant Allen, etc., said and did. 


REVIEWS. 


FRANCIS BACON, by A. E. Taylor, F.B.A. (from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy); and JOHN McTAGGART ELLIS McTAGGART, 
by C. D. Broad, F.B.A. (from the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XII). London: Oxford University Press. 1928. Price: ls. 6d. 
each. 

Professor Taylor’s monograph on Francis Bacon is _ interestingly 
different in its treatment from C. D. Broad’s recent pamphlet on ‘The 
Philosophy of Francis Bacon’, with its fine abrégé of Bacon’s work and 
illuminating discussion of its “inner sanctuary’’—the Metaphysics of 
Forms’’. It does not cover the ground as Broad’s does, though it agrees 
with Broad’s treatment in placing the Forms at the centre of Bacon’s thought 
and connecting them with the Science of the Modern World. As an address 
it is excellent, bringing out as it does in clear, broad outline the significance 
of Bacon in the history of scientific thought as the herald of Modern 
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Naturalism and the forerunner of Newton. On the one hand, Bacon’s 
search for the “‘ forms” of simple natures by inductive methods and with 
his eyes on the utilities identifies him with the beginnings of Modern 
Naturalism ; whilst, on the other hand, Newton, with his hypotheses non 
fingo”’, his gravitation-formula unconnected with the laws of motion and 
his strict respect for brute fact, shows a marked sympathy with Bacon’s 
empirical programme, though Newton’s superiority in the sifting of facts 
and in their use as tests for theories must, of course, be recognized. Again, 
whilst it is true that Bacon misses the proper use of mathematics in the 
interpretation of Nature—Kepler, Galileo and Descartes being Newton’s 
true forerunners in this respect—his view of “forms” as in some sense 
space-time patterns was a distinct forward step in the direction of the world- 
view of Modern Mechanism, and the sobriety and breadth of outlook which 
led him to see that in the last resort it is the science of the organic that must 
inspire the true interpretation of the patterns of the inorganic, saved him 
from the abstractions that have left the explanations of modern mechanical 
science, in Whitehead’s words, so very ‘‘ unbelievable ’’, and gave his thought 
a living significance for to-day which that of the mechanists cannot lay 
claim to. None the less the lack of quantitative determinations in Bacon’s 
applications of method is, argues Taylor, an important defect, and a still 
more fundamental one, seeing that mathematics is not necessarily quantitative, 
is his incapacity to see how that science with its transparent logic strengthens 
conjunctions into connections, and so weaves a stronger framework for the 
interpretation of Nature than empiricism, apart from it, can possibly give. 
Moreover, even Bacon’s induction with its eliminations and disjunctive 
setting does not do justice to the real nature of induction, which, in 
Whitehead’s words, is rather “the divination of a particular future from 
the known characteristics of a particular past’. 

In passing now from Bacon to McTaggart, from wholehearted 
empiricism to wholehearted rationalism, we are faced with a striking contrast, 
supplying an excellent measure of the breadth of sympathy of British Logic 
and its wide range of development. Dr. Broad’s study of McTaggart is 
conceived in the same spirit as his monograph on Bacon, there being in each 
case an elaborate and orderly analysis of the whole work of the author in 
question. Broad discusses the work of McTaggart under three heads: 
(i) The Hegel Treatises, (11) Some Dogmas of Religion, (iii) The Nature of 
Existence. Why McTaggart, with his lucid and orderly mind, should have 
been inspired in early youth with a passion for Hegel is more than Mr. Broad 
can understand. But he notes that they ‘‘shared one fundamental 
characteristic. Each consisted of a mystic kept in perfect control by a 
sound common-sense citizen of great practical ability, who loved order and 
decency and hated sentimentality and high-flown nonsense of every kind.” 
But that this was not enough to ensure an inner understanding between 
the two thinkers is quite manifest to our critic, who remarks, and surely 
very truly, that if McTaggart’s account of Hegelianism be compared with 
the original, ‘‘ the impression produced is one of profound unlikeness ’’(p. 9). 
Readers of the Studies in Hegelian Dialectic may recall the surprise with 
which they read that Hegel’s dialectic was really of the deductive Cartesian 
type, starting from the fixity of ‘‘ Something is’ and moving forward thence 
with logical necessity, with a gradual increase of tacking and veering as 
the goal of the Absolute Idea was approached ; whereas, if there was a 
truth especially dear to Hegel’s heart, it was that there were no fixed starting- 
points, that the vocation of every category, and especially the category of 
Pure Being, was to be consumed in the purifying flame of advance from 
abstract to concrete. So again, readers of the Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
will recall the remarkably fine chapter on The Further Determination of the 
Absolute, in which a mystical emotion of love is left as the only way out 
into the ultimate beyond, and no doubt they have echoed Broad’s reflection 
that “‘ Whatever Hegel may have meant, it surely cannot have been this ”’. 
But McTaggart was persuaded that Hegel’s conclusions came nearer to 
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the truth than those reached by any other philosopher, even when, as in 
his splendid Commentary to Hegel’s Logic, he is compelled to riddle Hegel’s 
dialectical transitions with detailed criticism. In this sense he remained a 
Hegelian to the end with a faithfulness and loyalty that were characteristic 
of all his preferences, whether for school, college, church or friend. 

In his last and most important work on “‘ The Nature of Existence,”’ 
McTaggart first determines a criterion of the Existent and then applies it 
with results that are partly negative, partly positive. On the negative side, 
it is ascertained that “‘not only do we radically misperceive all that we 
perceive by our senses, we also radically misperceive ourselves and our 
mental processes when we interpret’. None the less, Introspection is not 
misleading when it assures us that we enjoy direct acquaintance with 
ourselves. Readers of McTaggart’s article on “ Personality”’, in ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics’, will recall the fine proof of this 
there given. As regards positive conclusions, we are left with the view 
(already developed from another angle in his discussion of ‘‘ Human 
Immortality and Pre-existence’’, in his ‘‘Dogmas of Religion’’) that 
“each human mind is really eternal, and must appear sub specie temporis 
as persisting throughout the whole of time ”’, and a return to the conclusion 
already reached through his criticism of the Dialectic of Hegel that love, 
that passionate personal affection which none of us in this life can feel towards 
more than a very few persons “is the one supremely valuable thing in the 
universe ’’, an eternal end in itself, and not a mere stepping-stone to a love 
of God or the Good which supersedes and absorbs it. These various points 
are not simply set down as mere dogmas of philosophy, but analysed and 
defended with uncompromising thoroughness, and especially against the 
difficulties raised in the author’s developing of his own position in the 
“Nature of Existence’. It is no small tribute of esteem when a reviewer 
of the calibre of Dr. Broad is convinced that ‘‘ the system expounded in the 
Nature of Existence is equal in scope and originality to any of the great 
historical systems of European philosophy, whilst in clearness of statement 
and cogency of argument it far surpasses them all ’’. 


W.R.B.G. 


ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES OF PIANOFORTE TEACHING AND 
PLAYING AND THE COCHRAN GAMES METHOD. By Mary 
Cochran. Sydney: W. H. Paling & Co., Ltd. 1929. Price: 10s. 6d. 
When that eminent preacher Dr. Spurgeon was asked by a new convert 

whether a cornet player could be a Christian, he gravely replied : “‘ Certainly ! 
But I doubt whether his neighbours could’. The story conveniently 
expresses the attitude of the average Philistine neighbour towards piano 
playing by the young. Music as an expression of the emotions is frequently 
that of misery evidenced in tears. Miss Cochran, in her new book on teaching 
piano playing, presents a new, sane and delightful aspect of unexpected 
possibilities that will tend to rob such learning of its loathing and terrors, 
and induce artistic enjoyment and musical appreciation in their place. She 
has achieved this end by extending her studies beyond the purview of the 
mere detached art of pianoforte playing, and has borrowed freely from the 
best exponents of the sciences of physiology, psychology and education ; 
thus she attempts a new approach. In this new work she adapts to pianoforte 
teaching for the “ five-year-old ”’ the principle of the “ play-way ” as found 
in the kindergarten. 

A careful physiological analysis of the muscular process of arm-movement 
and its relation to proper technique has been made by her in conjunction 
with members of the Medical School of the University of Sydney. The 
result of this work is here presented and illustrated by a series of valuable 
skiagrams. On the psychological side she presents her case even more 
thoroughly and technically. She acknowledges in this section the invaluable 
assistance of Professor Lovell, of Sydney University, who also contributes 
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a commendatory and sympathetic introduction. While she borrows largely 
from Professor Seashore, that veteran pioneer in the psychology of music, 
she applies the doctrines of such general writers as De Garmo on “ Interest ”’, 
Dearborn on “ Kinesthesia ’’, James on “ Attention’ and other processes, 
as well as many other standard authors on various psychological topics. 
Naturally, she stresses the value of the knowledge and the practice of 
principles underlying kinesthesia, or the “‘ muscle-tendon-joint ”’ sense, 
and its application to “ touch ” in piano playing. The matter of “ practice” 
has received special treatment. First she stresses the need for intelligent 
repetition and the necessity for continuance only when the subject is fresh 
and free from the dulling effects of fatigue. Mere repetition for some hours 
she rightly condemns as deadening in its effect, but the actual need for 
practice is duly emphasized. What is to be striven for is improvement 
towards perfect muscular co-ordination, and hence perfect rendition. 

Rhythm is a natural capacity which also may be dulled by neglect. 
Good teaching will turn this native trait into a genuine ability ; bad teaching 
will tend to decrease the aptitude and inculcate a bad time-sense. The 
problem of memory for absolute pitch is carefully considered. Experimental 
research has shown that this is not a native aptitude, while relative pitch is. 
As an instance one may observe the ease with which even most little children 
will pick up an air or the relative tone succession of the major scale at any 
key. By fixing middle “‘C” and learning its absolute pitch by means of a 
tuning-fork she points out that it is easy to proceed to other and adjacent 
tones. In acquiring facility for reading music, she advocates a similar 
method to that of the ‘‘ touch’ method which has so greatly facilitated the 
process of typewriter manipulation. To round off and complete the 
psychological aspect careful consideration is given to imagery types and their 
possibilities. 

The games themselves, to which a special section is devoted, show 
genuine resourcefulness and imagination, and an insight into the mental 
processes of childhood that is rare in a teacher of a special subject such as 
music, or even to educationists as a body other than kindergarteners. The 
programme suggested has been worked out from a practical angle for some 
time, not only by the author herself but in conjunction with a kindergarten 
class, thus she has empirically vindicated its value. This result affords 
an assurance that the method is not merely a temperamental fad, but a 
genuine aid in teaching. 

It may be safely asserted that this direct method of teaching the piano 
to young children is a unique presentation in musical education. Many 
impressionistic and individualistic expositions of methods have appeared, 
but these, though of great value, are still only of partial value; many of 
these the author freely quotes and acknowledges her indebtedness to them. 
On the other hand, there appear to be no previous writers who have solidly 
reared their educational structures upon scientific principles as Miss Cochran 
has done, and at the same time combined a practical programme with this 
theoretical side. Her work is thus thorough and complete from every angle. 
Not only will the book provide a practical method of instruction, but will 
act as a stimulus to a broader outlook to all teachers of the young, as well 
as those engaged in pianoforte instruction. 


A.H.M. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By C. R. McRae, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Education, Teachers’ College, Sydney. London, Sydney, 
and Auckland: Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 1929. 

This most useful book treats the subject of educational psychology in 
three parts: The Motivation of Learning; The Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Cognition ; and Individual Differences. There is also an appendix note 
on Statistical Methods. In the first part, all that the newer psychology 
provides of value has been drawn upon, clearly expounded and capably 
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applied to the work of the educator. In the second part, what traditional 
psychology provides of value has been treated in like manner. Indeed, 
Dr. McRae has shown himself not only master of his subject, but discriminating 
in his judgment about new and old: he knows how to value both. He is 
not afraid to be orthodox and to tone down the views of Behaviourists and 
Psychoanalysts, and yet he is fully alive to the valuable contributions of 
both these schools. Finally, the section upon Individual Differences is a 
clear and efficient statement of that important technical and clinical aspect 
of psychology which is concerned with the provision and standardization of 
mental tests for use in mental measurement and in the rating of individuals. 
The great importance for industry of this aspect of psychology is gradually 
becoming known to the public ; but its importance for the proper grouping 
of pupils in schools and for the treatment of the problem child is no less. 
And Statistical Methods are an indispensable means to this end, so that 
the appendix is not only warranted, but adds a completeness to the book 
which renders it very acceptable. 

The book is comprehensive and well up to date. Is it the part played 
by the endocrine glands or the scientific facts governing fatigue; is it 
Spearman’s more recent view of intelligence or Thurstone’s interesting 
conception that consciousness is unfinished action ; is it the relation between 
McDougall’s “sentiment”? and Freud’s “‘ complex” or Professor Berry’s 
work on the relation of mental capacity to brain size; is it the measurement 
of emotion or the rating of intelligence; is it the meaning of the new 
conceptions of horme and mneme or Karl Gross’s view of play; is it the 
essential rightness of the unfortunate Homer Lane’s way with problem 
children or Montessori’s admirable principles ; is it the nature and significance 
of the inferiority complex or the problem of imageless thought; is it the 
orthodox “‘ five steps’ of the Herbartians or the problem of children’s lies ; 
is it the relation of mental deficiency to delinquency or the transfer of training 
—all are there and all are sanely and carefully discussed. 

With respect to the difficulty of classing suggestion, sympathy and 
imitation among the instincts (p. 58), would not this difficulty be overcome 
if we were to recognize that these three tendencies are simply cognition, 
feeling and conation working in conjunction with the social instinct, that is, 
upon our fellows? Again, of the vexed question of the transmission of 
acquired characters (p. 68), can it not be said now that biologists, on the 
whole, are giving up adherence to the Weismann view? I have never been 
impressed by Freud’s view that the main function of the dream is to preserve 
sleep (p. 92). That may be one of its functions, but surely not its main 
function. It seems so obvious from the examination of dreams that interests 
of the waking life continue to occupy us in them. To the references for 
reading on page 112 might well be added: Green, “‘ Psychoanalysis in the 
Classroom ”’; Crichton Miller, “‘ The New Psychology and the Teacher ” ; 
and Watts, ‘“‘ Abnormal Psychology”. From page 136 I would cite the 
following: ‘“‘ While genuine mental defect is of comparatively rare incidence 
among delinquents, dulness is very common. Their average intelligence is 
‘dull normal’’. This citation seems of first-rate importance. There 
have been many investigations into the relation of mental deficiency to 
delinquency, and the percentage of mental defects among delinquents has 
been variously estimated, though, finally, the estimate seems to be somewhere 
in the region of three per cent. This is all very well if mental deficiency is 
rated at an I.Q. of 70 and under. However, that does not by any means 
settle the matter; for in a situation of difficulty a person may need a good 
deal of intelligence to decide rightly. It is quite clear that one who is not a 
mental defect in the technical meaning of that term may yet lack by much 
the common sense necessary to guide him in the situation in which he finds 
himself. And this lack may be just what is responsible for his acting in 
that situation so as to be classed as a delinquent. The passage quoted 
records that while mental defect is rare among delinquents, dulness is 
common. 
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To conclude, no relevant aspect of psychology of any magnitude is 
omitted from the book, and yet each aspect and each phase of each aspect 
receives adequate treatment for the purpose of the work. This is to pay a 
tribute to Dr. McRae’s nice judgment in selection and to his mastery of the 
subject, which has allowed of condensation without loss of clarity in 
exposition. There is, too, good evidence of a critical capacity which would 
be let loose to some effect in a book of less wide range. Gleams of bright 
humour keep on lighting up the pages and relieve the stern pursuit of the 
argument. Further, Dr. McRae is a teacher. That is evident from the 
mode of his exposition, clear statement helped out by adequate illustration. 
The illustrations take the form of verbal illustrations often from clinical 
experience, diagrammatic illustrations, tables and plates. Of diagrams 
and plates there is quite a number, and when one considers the additional 
cost of publishing which diagrams, tables and plates entail, one realizes how 
consciously the teacher was present in the author when the book was written. 
This quality of the teacher is also apparent in the summaries, the lists of 
problems and the references for further reading which conclude each chapter. 
It is a workmanlike book, for it has not only the quality of scholarship but also 
that of craftsmanship. If one adds that the style is admirably lucid, one 
realizes that here is a book which, by its many good qualities, its neatness 
and clarity, its critical discrimination and its sense of humour, can be 
commended without fear that it will fail to meet the demands made upon 
it by the educator. 

HDi: 


THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND. Sketched for Australians by 

G. V. Portus. Melbourne: Macmillan & Co. 1928. 

The title of this little book (which is a little book of only 126 pages) 
is well chosen. It is a sketch, written primarily for Australian readers, 
of the determining factors in the life of the people of the United States of 
America, their race, their politics and their economics. 

The writer deals with the racial background as it should be dealt with, 
generically. The different phases of American immigration are sketched, 
leading up to the recent Acts of 1920 and 1924 and the reasons therefor. 
We are treated to a discussion of the very many-sided question of the mingling 
of the races, which Zangwill so realistically and powerfully portrays in his 
“Melting Pot”’. The present problems of the race question in the United 
States are of more than historical interest to Australians, in so far as the 
same problems may present themselves to this country if there is any 
relaxation in the Australian immigration laws. The questions arising out 
of the Immigration Acts are of not only local importance, but of international 
importance, as they involve, as Toynbee has very ably pointed out, not only 
the prestige but also the very existence of such Powers as Italy and Japan. 
The problem of the movements of population throughout the world—always 
a problem of importance—has been enhanced to the position of a problem of 
first importance by these Immigration Acts, which will be at the root of 
much of the world politics of this coming century. 

The chapter on the Political Background deals with the working of the 
American political system. We are introduced to the American terminology 
which makes this system so unintelligible to us. The writer deals with the 
presidential elections. He also deals with the American constitution as 
containing the ideal of the separation of the powers of the executive, the 
legislature and judiciary, though in point of fact, both in America as in 
Australia, the actual separation of these powers is about as dead as its founder, 
Montesquieu, himself. The Supreme Court in America, like our High Court 
here, has seen to that. The discussion on the effect of the powers of the 
Supreme Court to protect private rights against public powers is very 
interesting, considering the anomalies presented and the way in which 
humanitarian and social legislation have been retarded by the Court. We 
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see that, in America, there are even more serious situations than that recently 
created by the decision whereby the Award of the Federal Arbitration Court 
can nullify the effect of an Act of one of the Parliaments of the States. It 
is interesting also to note the effect of self-government in a country where 
the people are not so steeped in the traditional forms of the political 
representation, as, for instance, the people of England, and the abuses which 
follow in consequence. 

The main part of this little book deals with production, distribution 
and the problems of labour, and it is in these chapters that the real meat 
for Australians is to be found. The writer draws several interesting analogies 
to Australian conditions and suggests many points of interest. The chapter 
dealing with production gives us a very good picture of self-sufficiency of 
the United States, and the tables shown on pages 39 and 34 of the percentages 
of world production in 1913 and in 1925 bring home very clearly the great 
power and the great natural resources of this great country. The significance 
of this is to be seen in the fact that the total of their imports is less than 
10 per cent. of the total consumption of the country and that the American 
percentages of world production, which represents from 10 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of the world supply, come from a country whose area represents 
not quite 6 per cent. of the land surface of the globe and whose population 
constitutes about 7 per cent. of the people on this planet. The secret of 
success seems to be the great national resources of the country. 

The discussion on the different aspects of distribution in America and, 
in particular, the discussion of their methods of advertising and instalment 
buying are of great interest. It would seem that the methods of advertising 
and the great amount of instalment buying have been very effective in 
creating sales, which in turn have led to a great increase in production. 
Nevertheless, despite the arguments which can be found to substantiate 
the great extension of instalment buying, surely our economists can find 
some method of increasing the purchasing power of a community without 
also increasing the cost of goods to be purchased. Both advertising and 
instalment buying have this effect. 

The chapter on labour conditions in America contains a very interesting 
discussion of the position of the labour movement there, though it is not a 
subject which gives great scope for comparison with our own country. The 
Trade Union Movement in America does not play anything like so important 
a part in industrial and political life as it does in Australia. Where labour 
conditions have been improved in America, the improvement is due not so 
much to collective bargaining as in Australia, but to the general increase in 
the prosperity of America. The difference in the nationalities of the people 
who comprise the labouring classes in America is a very fundamental reason 
why unionism has not made such advances as it has in other English-speaking 
parts of the world. The writer refers to the Report of H. B. Butler on 
labour conditions in the United States of America, being a Report published 
for the League of Nations, which is a very able analysis of the trend of the 
different labour movements in America. 

It has become the practice of teachers in Universities to write in the 
language and style which only the student is able to understand. Mr. Portus 
has already done a great service to the people of Australia in his popular 
and interesting exposition of Marx and his relation to modern thought. 
What he did in that book for the understanding of Marxian thought, he has 
now done in this book for American social, political and economical conditions. 
This book will serve as a useful introduction to American politics and sociology 
both for the student and for the man in the street. What Wells said about 
his ‘‘ Short History of the World ”’ is equally applicable to this little book— 
it can be read as easily as if it were a novel; the treatment is so original and 
the expression so entertaining. I have read it once; and it is so full of 
valuable information, discussion and thought, that I will certainly read it 
again. 

R.W.G.M. 
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THE THEORY OF MORALS. An Introduction to Ethical Philosophy. 
By E. F. Carritt. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1928. Pp. xii + 144. 4s. 6d. net. 

The author of this little book is concerned throughout with problems 
of the nature of duty and treats them, not historically, but in the “ natural ” 
order in which they arose, “ beginning with the simplest or crudest”’ and 
showing how they have ‘developed under progressive criticism.” It is 
because questions of duty are of interest to the average man and the answers 
to them of practical moment that the author feels that ethics is the best 
approach to philosophy. The book, then, is a réswmé of ethical theories, 
and the aim is to stimulate the reading of standard works on the subject. 
To this end, under the summary of every section in the analyzed table of 
contents, references are given to books which state and criticize the doctrine 
under discussion. The method is a good one, for popular theories are 
considered first and replaced systematically by those that are more adequate. 
At every point the author states his views clearly and precisely and sums 
up his chief positions in the concluding chapter. The book fulfils its purpose 
admirably and might well be read with profit by every student of philosophy. 

Quite rightly, Hedonism, with its modifications in Evolutionary Ethics 
and Utilitarianism, is treated first in some detail. Idealistic theories are 
next dealt with in four chapters : Perfectionism, Self-sacrifice and Self-control, 
The Common Good, and Right and Good. Sections are then given to Kant 
and to Martineau, and the book concludes with a critical account of such 
problems as Rights, Punishment and Freedom. 

The author gives us his position in the last paragraph: ‘“‘ Of ethical 
writers I think that Kant and Butler come nearest the truth, though I have 
also learnt much, among the moderns, from Lotze and Martineau. . . .” 

W. M. Kyte. 


FITNESS FOR WORK. By T.H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Manchester. London: University of London Press. 
1928. Price: 5s. 

The book enters carefully into an examination of the various factors 
which make for fitness for industrial work. A necessary distinction is drawn 
between native aptitudes or capacities and the development of these by 
means of practice or learning into skill or knowledge. Skill implies ‘‘ knack ” 
which may be developed only by the application of intelligent appreciation 
of the situation combined with a necessary amount of auto-criticism. There 
are thus many grades of skill, differing as widely as the work demanded in 
tending a machine to the skill of a Patterson in tennis or a Pavlova in dancing. 

Motivation is carefully considered both from the point of view of the 
play aspect and from that of incentive and interest. Laziness and its causes 
are carefully analysed. No reader, after pondering the underlying causes of 
“human inertia’, can fail to appreciate the fact that laziness is merely a 
term for a symptom common to many underlying maladjustments, and 
that mere physical compulsion is not a cure for these. 

Work is considered along with the factors of fatigue, not the least of 
which, boredom, may be considered as a waning of interest arising mainly 
from monotony. Antidotes for boredom are change of work, revived interest 
through a closer study of the conditions and factors involved in the work, 
rest pauses, and “ socialization of operations ”’. 

The final chapter considers the problem whether the acquirement of 
industrial skill is worth while, and the ideas of Henry Ford and writers 
holding similar views are quoted. Despite pessimistic opinions to the 
contrary, Professor Pear is convinced the acquisition is worth while, both 
economically and psychologically, for the individual and for industry in 
general. 

The book is by no means written from the standpoint of technical 
psychology. It is so non-technical that an intelligent layman should be 
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able to appreciate it with ease. Not only is it important from the point 
of view of the psychologist, but from the economic aspect as well. Today 
the principle of limited output is a fixed doctrine of trades unionism, but 
any honest and unbiassed student will find much in this work opposed to 
such a principle. The book may safely be commended to all students, 
either scientific or lay, who are earnestly seeking underlying causes of present 
unrest or are endeavouring to understand the basic psychological principles 
of individual effort in industry. 
. A.H.M. 


PRACTICE, FATIGUE AND OSCILLATION: A Study of Work at 
High Pressure. By J. C. Fligel, B.A. Monograph Supplements, 
No. XIII, The British Journal of Psychology. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1928. Price: 8s. 6d. 


Forty-six girls, ranging in age from ‘nine years five months to 
thirteen years five months, were set to work at Kraepelin adding 
sheets for twenty minutes each day on forty-six consecutive school working 
days. The necessary “high pressure’’, rendered possible by the girls’ 
interest in the experiment and by the keeping of..daily graphs, was made 
very probable by a reward of 3d. per week for honest toil, and absolutely 
ensured by an ingenious system of bonuses for those who surpassed their 
effort of the previous day. Lest the promise of a bonus for improvement 
should lead to a deliberate restriction of output in the earlier stages, no 
mention was made of it until the conclusion of the first day’s work. Allusion 
is made to this last point not in order to draw attention to the frailty of 
human nature, but to illustrate the exemplary care taken by the experimenter 
to remove all removable sources of error. 

As is indicated by the title of the monograph, Fligel was looking for 
information concerning practice, fatigue and oscillation. 

Concerning practice, the result of prime importance was that the subjects 
of this experiment achieved scores which, when plotted, produced a curve 
quite different from that which numerous other researches would have led 
us to expect. Theirs was a curve which did not “‘ rise rapidly at first, only 
to flatten out later”’. At the end of the forty-six days these children gave 
no indication that the limit of work had been reached, or was even approaching. 

This apparently unlimited capacity for improvement is attributed by 
Fligel mainly to the incentives used. The important implications for the 
educator and others are hinted at. 

That the more intelligent children tended to improve more than the 
less intelligent is a result which might well have been expected. 

The curve of fatigue produced by pooling the results of all cases was 
also more in line with those obtained by other investigators. A rapid drop 
in production from the first minute to the second was followed by a fairly 
steady and continuous fall to the end of the twentieth minute. On the whole 
the more intelligent children proved the less fatigable, and increase of ability 
through practice tended to be accompanied by a diminution of the relative 
loss due to fatigue. 

The term “ oscillation’ is used by Fliigel to designate ‘ those short- 
period variations in efficiency which are usually referred to as ‘ fluctuations 
of attention’”’. Fligel hoped to obtain information concerning natural 
rhythm or periodicity in work, but was disappointed to find that whatever 
periodicity appeared was apparently not natural, but artificial, and due to 
a detail of his experimental procedure, namely, a special signal given at 
the end of each minute. However, he appears to have shown that oscillation 
is much more likely to be negative than positive, that is, when working at 
high pressure, ‘‘ an individual’s efficiency seems to remain for the most part 
at a level near his maximum attainment, and is broken, not so much by 
brief spurts of unusual brilliance, but rather by periodic relaxations ”’. 
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The more able children proved less liable to suffer from the evil effects 
of oscillation. 

The outstanding result recorded in this monograph, which is a well-written 
account of an admirably conducted piece of research, is the havoc played by 
adequate incentives with what we have become accustomed to regard as a 
normal curve of practice. 

C.R.MoR. 


THE EDUCATION OF MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. By 

Alice Descceudres. Translated from the second French edition by 

EK. F. Row, B.Sc. (Econ.), L.C.P. Pp. 312. London: George G. 

Harrap & Co. 1928. Price: 7s. 6d. 

‘The teaching that is less verbal, more active, and closer to actual life ’’ 
is the way in which this book neatly sums up the characteristics of the work 
which in various parts of the world is being done in the teaching of mentally 
handicapped children. 

The book is a useful addition to several already available in connection 
with this special work. It is based on work carried out in special schools 
at Geneva and on observations in several European cities. While the 
sections dealing with administration and organization are useful, the chief 
value of the book lies in its practical suggestions for the guidance of teachers 
of special classes. One could wish for the inclusion of a concise and definite 
statement of the provision which the chief European countries have made 
for special schools and classes. With the possible exception of Germany, 
it does not look as though developments along this line are as far advanced 
as they are in England and in most of the States of the United States of 
America. 

There are useful chapters and sections on topics such as the following : 
Studies of the social success of former pupils of special schools ; the principles 
of special teaching ; training the senses and the attention ; the teaching of 
handwork, reading, and arithmetic; the correction of speech defects. 
Perhaps most useful of all are the numerous educational games which are 
described. The principles of special teaching are well summed up as follows : 
The utilization of natural activity, the maximum of freedom, stress on sensory 
training and perceptual knowledge, individualization, utilitarian teaching. 
Special grade teaching, it is wisely pointed out, cannot be merely a 
simplification of the work of ordinary grades. 

The book is improved by the citation of illustrative cases from actual 
experience, but there is an absence of information about these cases such as 
would be obtained from the application of standardized tests of intelligence 
and school attainment. It is not very informative to describe a case simply 
as ‘‘ a feebleminded child of eight’. There is, no doubt, a risk of pseudo- 
accuracy in the use of I.Q.’s and similar measures, but their value more 
than justifies this risk. Such tests do not appear to be much used at Geneva. 
The book gives a brief account of the Binet test and makes almost no reference 
to standardized scholastic tests. There is no explicit provision for the latter 
in the otherwise useful scheme for tabulating significant facts regarding 
backward and mentally deficient children. One section of the scheme 
reads: “At about how many years do you estimate his school 
retardation?” In modern educational practice such things should be 
‘* measured ”’ not “ estimated ”’. 

In a book of this kind the discussion at times necessarily becomes 
psychological. In this particular book the psychological background is 
not always convincing, and is in places actually dubious. For example, 
one reads : “ It is a curious thing that among the feebleminded the proportion 
of general images is greater than in the case of intelligent children.” 

For the educationist and ordinary teacher the chief interest of this 
and similar books lies in the influence which special school methods will 
undoubtedly come to have on ordinary classroom work. Many will agree 
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with the writer that all school work could profitably be modified in the direction 

of making it less verbal, more active, and closer to actual life. The general 

tone of the book is admirable, and it can safely be recommended to teachers. 
K.S.C. 


A NEW PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Mahajot Sahai. London : 

Macmillan & Co. 1928. Price: 3s. 6d. 

In “ A New Primer of Psychology ”, Professor Mahajot Sahai attempts 
“to provide an easy exposition of the difficult arguments and conclusions 
of recent psychologists’. It is an impossible task. Expositions of difficult 
arguments are only easy when they leave out the arguments. This book 
illustrates the present bane of psychology, the eagerness of the psychologist 
to ‘‘ introduce ”’ his subject to the public. It is not the general reader, but 
the psychologist himself, whom these continual introductions harm. Many 
a modern psychologist is like the host of a celebrated visitor who spends so 
much time in presenting his guest to those desiring introductions that he 
finds no time to cultivate his acquaintance himself. Before a new primer of 
psychology can be of special value it must either cover new ground or be 
written in a style which gives the study of the mind a new sense of reality. 

Professor Sahai deals with every mental function in a little book of 
180 pages, and his desire to be brief leads him into inaccuracies which are 
seriously misleading. To take two examples: He writes of the neuroses 
that “‘no sooner are these subliminal operations brought to the level of 
consciousness than the abnormality in mental life ceases and the patient 
recovers from the disease”. How many psycho-analysts, and how many 
neurotics, must wish this were true! Professor Sahai believes that 
McDougall has made the most satisfactory classification of the instincts and 
emotions, but his exposition of McDougall’s teaching is grossly inaccurate. 
The doctrine that there are seven principal instincts, from which 
gregariousness and sex are excluded, is attributed to McDougall. This 
Primer cannot be recommended as an introduction for students. 

W.M.B. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professors Woodbridge, 

Bush and Schneider, Columbia University. Published fortnightly. 

4 dollars a year. 

Vol. XXV. No. 26. December 20, 1928. A Behaviorist Account of 
Intelligence: Orland O. Norris. Vol. XXVI. No. 1. January 3, 1929. 
Wilhelm Dilthey—A Review of His Collected Works as an Introduction to a 
Phase of Contemporary Philosophy: Horace L. Friess. No. 2. January 17. 
A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness (I): Orland O. Norris. The End 
of a Great Legend: F.C. 8. Schiller. No. 3. January 31. A Behaviorist 
Account of Consciousness (II): Orland O. Norris. No. 4. February 14. 
What is Dialectic? (I): Sidney Hook. The Missmg Link in Human 
Understanding: Oskar Emil. No. 5. February 28. What is Dialectic ? 
(II): Sidney Hook. Report of the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association: Ralph M. Blake. No. 6. 
March 14. A Persistent Motive for Social Organization: H. G. Townsend. 
Language as a Behaviour and as Symbolism: J. R. Kantor. No. 7. 
March 28. Nature and Convention: Ernest Nagel. Meaning: Henry 
Bradford Smith. The Limitations of Science: C. Judson Herrick. 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. Edited by Sydney 

E. Hooper. Published quarterly for the British Institute of 

Philosophical Studies, by Macmillan & Co., London. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. No. 13. January, 1929. Gentile’s Philosophy of the Spirit ; 
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Professor W. G. de Burgh. The Case for Emergent Evolution: Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan. Religion and Science: William Brown, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 
The Possibility of Rationalism in Ethics: Professor John Laird. The 
Location of Physical Objects: Olaf Stapeldon, M.A., Ph.D. The Philosophy 
of Social Life: CO. Delisle Burns, M.A., D.Lit. The One and the Many: 
C. E. M. Joad, B.A. Vol. IV. No. 14. April, 1929. Philosophy and Art : 
Professor 8. Alexander. The Unity of Modern Problems: Professor 
J. Macmurray. The Problem of Time: Professor J. Alexander Gunn. 
Emotion, Feeling and Religion: J. Cyril Flower, Ph.D. The Ethics of 
Punishment: W. D. Ross, M.A., LL.D. The Philosophy of Social Life : 
C. Delisle Burns, M.A., D.Lit. Mind and Body: C. E. M. Joad, B.A. 
Meaning and Error: George G. Campion. 


PSYCHE. Edited by C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 

London. Published quarterly. Price: 5s. 

No. 35. January, 1929. The Universal Language: Editorial. 
Bentham on Division: John Wisdom. The Interpretation of Mental Tests : 
E. R. Hamilton. The ‘“ Complete Scheme ” of Propositions : Eugene Shen. 
Educational Hypnotism: J. Louis Orton. An Hypothesis: C. Hilton 
Rice, M.D. The Lady from the Sea: S. M. Gruenberg. 


L’ANNEE PSYCHOLOGIQUE. Edited by Henri Piéron. Félix Alcan, 

Paris. Price: 110 francs. 

Vol. XXVIII. 1927. In Two Parts. L’excitation auditive en fonction 
du temps: P. Kucharski. La perception des longueurs par la peau: 
M. Foucault. Excitation lumineuse intermittente ou alternante: H. Piéron. 
Les images consécutives et leur pouvoir hallucinogéne: Le Dr. Quercy. 
La certitude associative et la psychologie de l’apprentissage: St. Vélinsky. 
Température interne et appréciation des durées: M. Francois. Précision 
et cohérence dans les examens par tests: A. Fessard. 

The volume contains the usual comprehensive set of analyses of the 
books and articles which appeared during 1927. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Official 
Organ of the International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox, London. Price: 30s. per annum. 

Vol. X. Part 1. January, 1929. A Religious Experience: Sigmund 
Freud. Psycho-Analysis and Design in the Plastic Arts: James Warburton 
Brown. On the Theory of Analysis in Children: Anna Freud. One of the 
Motive Factors in the Formation of the Super-Ego in Women: Hans Sachs. 
The Genesis of Agoraphobia: Helene Deutsch. Psycho-Analytic Treatment 
in a Clinic: Ernat Simmel. Together with a number of shorter 
communications. 


ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE. Edited by Ed. Claparéde. Kundig, 

Geneva; Williams & Norgate, London. Price: 4 francs. 

Vol. XXI. No. 82. September, 1928. Opinions et travaux divers 
relatifs a la théorie biologique du sommeil et de ’hystérie : Edouard Claparéde. 
Etude technopsychologique d’une usine de produits alimentaires: Léon 
Walther. Hasard et psycho-diagnostic: Richard Meili. Observations sur 
la compassion et le sens de la justice chez enfant : Héléne Antipoff. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Published by the Faculty 

of Philosophy of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart. Direction 

and Administration at Milan, via S. Agnese, 2. Subscription: L.28-30. 

Vol. XX. No. 6. November—December, 1928. La filosofia di Ippolito 
Taine: Carlo Mazzantini. Intorno al solipsismo: Michele Losacco. 
I dialoghi ‘“dell’istruzione” e il pensiero filosofico di Raffaello 
Lambruschini. Vol. XXI. No. 1. January-February, 1929. Cronaca 
della Facolta di filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro Ceuore (Academi 
year 1928-29). I] tomismo a la civilt&’: Giacomo Maritain. Neoscolastica, 
e idealismo: A. Guzzo e C. Mazzantini. 
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THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Published weekly by the 
a ea Medical Publishing Co., Seamer Street, Glebe, Sydney. 
rice : <Is; 
This Journal frequently contains articles of interest to our readers on 
Psychiatry and Psychological Medicine. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Australasian Association 
of Psychology and Philosophy was held at the University of Sydney on 
May 23, 24 and 25, 1929. 


PROGRAMME. 
Friest Sesston: THURSDAY, May 23, 2.30 P.M., IN THE CoLUuMN Room: 
(1) Dr. A. H. Martin, M.A., Ph.D. (Lecturer in Psychology, University of 
Sydney). Feeling, Emotion and the Unconscious. 
(2) Mr. Norman Porter (Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy, University of 
Sydney). Croce’s Theory of the Four Grades of the Spirit. 
Chairman : Professor Lovell. 


SEcoND SEssIion: 7.30 P.M., IN THE CoLUMN Room: 

(1) Presidential Address by the Retiring President, Professor E. Morris 
Miller, M.A., Litt.D. (Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, University 
of Tasmania). The Beginnings of Philosophy in Australia, and the 
Work of Henry Laurie. 

(2) Professor H. Tasman Lovell, M.A., Ph.D. (Professor of Psychology, 
University of Sydney). Are Instincts Complex Reflexes ? 

Chairman: Dr. Martin. 


Tuirp SEession: Fripay, May 24, 7.15 p.m., IN THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE : 

(1) Annual Reports of the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer. 

(2) Mr. W. M. Kyle, M.A. (Lecturer in Philosophy, University of 
Queensland). British Ethical Theories : The Place and Importance 
of Bishop Butler. 

(3) Dr. I. L. G. Sutherland, M.A., Ph.D. (Lecturer in Philosophy, Victoria 
University College, Wellington). The Study of Maori Mind. 

Chairman : Professor Morris Miller. 


FourtsH Session: SaturpAy, May 25, 2.30 p.m., IN THE CoLUMN Room: 

(1) Professor John Anderson, M.A. (Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Sydney). Philosophy as Free Thought. 

(2) Reports from Messrs. H. F. Benning, B.A., W. Bell, and F. W. Reilly, 
B.A. (Sydney University) on ‘‘ Recent Experimental Work in the 
Psychology Laboratory ”’. 

Chairman : Professor Mackie. 
* * * * * 


The Auckland Branch of the Association held its annual meeting for 1928 
on November 23, when the following office-bearers were appointed : President 
—Professor W. Anderson. Honorary Vice-Presidents—Sir George Fowlds, 
E. V. Miller, Esq., the Rev. H. Ranston, M.A., D.Litt., the Very Rev. H. K. 
Archdall, M.A. Secretary and Treasurer—H. C. Becroft, Esq., M.A. 

During the year 1928 the following public lectures were delivered : 
‘“ Address”, Professor H. Chapman Brown (Leland Stanford University, 
U.S.A.) ; ‘‘ Modern Anthropology ”, Raymond Firth, M.A., Ph.D.; ‘“ The 
Freedom of Man ”’, Professor W. Anderson, M.A.; ‘‘ Emergent Evolution ”’, 
Mr. BE. V. Miller; ‘‘ Neglected Fundamentals in Intelligence Testing ’’, 
Professor A. B. Fitt, M.A., Ph.D.; ‘“‘ The Philosophy of the Hebrew Wisdom 
Literature’, The Rev. H. Ranston, M.A., Litt.D.; ‘“‘ Symbolism as a 
Philosophical Principle’, The Very Rev. H. K. Archdall, M.A. 
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At the annual meeting in November, R. P. Anschutz, Esq., M.A., read a 
very interesting paper on ‘“‘ The Meaning of Art”’. Mr. Anschutz has been 
appointed Lecturer in Mental and Moral Philosophy at the Auckland 
University College. In November last he returned from Edinburgh 
University, where he had just completed a DOS erate course in Philosophy. 

* x * 


The Office-Bearers of the Melbourne University Philosophical Society 
(affiliated with the Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy) 
for the year 1929 are: President—Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson. Vice- 
Presidents—Professor J. A. Gunn, Dr. K. S. Cunningham, Mr. W. Merrylees, 
M.A., B.Litt. Secretary—Mr. F. L. McCay, Ormond College. Treasurer— 
Miss Smillie. Committee—Rev. W. Ryan, M.A., Miss Olga Parker, M.A., 
Mr. W. M. Ball, B.A., Miss Weekes, Mr. Freeman. Auditor—Rev. W. 
Ryan, M.A. 

The Syllabus for the year is as follows : 

Friday, April 5.—‘‘ Phenomenology at Freiburg ’”’, Professor W. R. Boyce 
Gibson, M.A., D.Sc. 

Friday, April 26.—‘‘ Past, Present and Future’’, Professor J. A. Gunn, 
M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Friday, May 10.—‘‘ The Expression of the Emotions’’, Professor W. A. 
Osborne, M.B., B.Ch., D.Sc. Discussion to follow led by Dr. Cunningham 
and Mr. Ball. 

Friday, June 14.—‘‘ The Rights of the Individual’, Mr. W. M. Ball, B.A. 

Friday, July 5.— Illusion ’’, Dr. K. S. Cunningham, M.A., Dip.Ed. 

Friday, July 26.—‘‘ Mechanism and Vitalism in Biology ’’, Professor W. E. 
Agar, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Friday, September 6.—Symposium, Honours Students. 

Tuesday, October 1.—Joint Meeting with Literary Society—‘“‘ Pirandello ”’, 
Professor J. Alexander Gunn and another Speaker to be arranged. 

The object of the Society is “To foster the systematic study of 
Philosophy, as to its historic development, its methods and problems ’”’. 

* * * * * 


Professor T. A. Hunter, Professor of Philosophy at Victoria University 
College, Wellington, and a Past-President of the Australasian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of New Zealand. 

* * * * * 

Dr. I. L. G. Sutherland, of the Department of Philosophy at Victoria 
University College, Wellington, and Hon. Secretary of the Local Branch 
of the Association of Psychology and Philosophy, has been granted leave of 
absence to attend the Ninth International Congress of Psychology at Yale 
University in September next. 

* * * * * 

At the Annual Meeting of the Wellington Local Branch of the Australasian 
Association of Psychology and Philosophy the following Officers were 
elected: President—Sir Robert Stout. Vice-Presidents—Dr. Ada Paterson, 
Rev. Dr. J. Gibb, Professor T. A. Hunter, Professor W. H. Gould, and 
Mr. P. Fraser, M.P. Hon. Secretary—Dr. I. L. G. Sutherland. Hon. 
Treasurer—Mr. A. E. Campbell, M.A. Committee—Dr. Helen Bakewell, 
Miss M. Magill, Dip.Ed., Miss O. M. Sheppard, M.A., and Messrs. P. M. 
Jackson, B.A., and D. J. Donald, B.A. 

* * * * * 

At the regular meeting of the Senate of the University of Sydney, held 
on March 4, it was unanimously resolved to promote Associate Professor 
Lovell to the grade of Ordinary Professor. The Associate Professorship was 
established in 1921 with the complete independence of Psychology as a 
department in the Faculty of Arts and with a complete course of three years’ 
study. Last year the independence of Psychology as a subject of study 
was Officially recorded by the Senate. This extension of the Associate 
chair to the status of a full chair has given much satisfaction to the Department 
of Psychology and to its friends. 


